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TRUE AND FALSE PROPHETS 


DITOR 


Your CATHOLIC WORLD review of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Profiles In Courage (April) refers to a pre- 
valent misconception about the courage of our public 
men. The author of the book asserts they are braver 
than we think. But a public official is duty-bound to 
be courageous. Much more worthy of commendation 
are those groups in a democracy that keep the poli- 
tician aware of his duties. Maritain calls them “the 
hock minorities,” small dynamic groups freely or 
ganized that devote themselves to a great social or 
political idea, acting sometimes within a _ political 
party. The average citizen regards them as crack- 
pots but if they are rightly inspired, they represent 
the true mind of the people and exert a salutary in- 
fluence on the ruling regime and its officials. They 
are not paid for their courage... . 

Arthur J. Kelsin 


Washington, D. C 


Ed.: “Rightly inspired” is important: false proph- 
ets are a scourge. But I do agree that the right peo- 
ple should speak up to the politicians that nobody 


W10e8 


SEGREGATION AND THE CHURCH 
EDITOR: 


I should have hoped for a more enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Archbishop Rummel’s truly Catholic 
tand than that vouchsafed by your April issue. With 
so many of our own people indistinguishable in their 
attitudes and behavior from the Protestant majority 
which molds our social customs, it might dispel an 
incredibly widespread moral illiteracy if our reli- 
gious press would unashamedly remind us of the fact 
that racial discrimination is a Protestant pheno- 
menon, Protestant in its origin, prevalence, spirit 
and essence. It is a spiritual malady of a Calvinistic 
nature which has infected Catholics in this country 
only because we have been exposed to it for so many 
generations that what was at first tolerated was 





soon embraced and finally championed. Like 
Moses and divorce, the Church may have tacitly 
permitted this for a time because of the hard- 
ness of our hearts. Yet from the beginning it 
was not so. 

In the eradication of this purely local heresy, 
the Editor counsels prudence, certainly a neces- 
sary ingredient, but I wonder if we can always 
distinguish, even in ourselves, the fine wine of 
prudence from the vapid mixture of sloth and 
expediency. May God make our shepherds 
wise as serpents and guileless as doves! 

Eugene Snow 
Galveston, Texas 

Ed.;:; Possibly Mr. Snow read some innuendo 
hetween the lines of my editorial but I intended 
to convey only the most enthusiastic and «un- 
qualified approval of the Archbishop’s stand. 
It was the Archbishop himself who said, in an 
official letter, that his final decision on the date 
of integrating Catholic schools would be based 
on “wisdom, prudence and the general welfare 
of all concerned.” 


EDITOR: 


I have read with interest your many articles 
on Negroes and integration appearing in past 
issues of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. All of the 
articles should do much to dispel the ignorance 
so many of us have about Negroes. Congratu- 
lations on your interest in this Apostolate and 
please keep the articles coming. 

In your editorial in April, you mention the 
episode at Tuscaloosa. An editorial in Crisis, 
an organ of NAACP, gives the background 
against which we may more fairly judge the 
incident: 

“Take the case of Autherine Juanita Lucy 
which provoked the mob action at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Did the NAACP act pre- 
cipitously in her case, since many of our friends 
as well as enemies, have accused us of pushing 
her entry into the University? Miss Lucy ap- 
plied for admission to the University of Ala- 


bama, not under the recent U. S. Supreme 
Court rulings of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 
1955 but under the Court’s ruling on the ad- 


mission of Negro students to southern graduate 
chools, a decision handed down in June, 1950 
It was not until 1953 that Miss Lucy ap- 
plied for admission to the University of Ala- 
bama. And she spent two years in the Courts 
admission. No court action ever 
hurried or precipitous and neither Miss Lucy 
the NAACP can be accused of 


haste 


seeking is 


nor 
able 


“Surely this was gradualism to suit the most 


unreason 


technical interpretation, but what happened 
when the Court, on Feb. 1, 1956 ordered Miss 
Luecy’s admission to the University of Ala- 








bama? The whole world knows of the rioting, 
the mob rule on a university campus and the 
threats of lynching when she applied at the 
beginning of the semester in February. We 
ask, who were the gradualists in this case?... 
(Crisis. April, 1956) 
Frater Depaul 


Director, St 


Genska, O.F.M. 
Benedict Apostolate, 

Holy Name College, 

Washington 17, D.C 


THREE VOCATIONS REPRESENTED 
EDITOR: 

The abuses described by Gregory Delaunay 
in his “Catholic Teachers at Secular Colleges” 
(February) undoubtedly exist and are far too 
common, but it should be pointed out that they 
are not universal. My first three years of 
teaching, in a smal! Catholic women’s college, 
have been very pleasant, and I have detected 
no signs of contempt or even of lukewarm toler- 
ance on the part of my religious colleagues 
True, the teaching load is too heavy, but the 
over-burdening is shared by the religious. The 
salary is low, but at Jeast the administration 
recognizes and deplores the financial problems 
of the laity 

Let it be known too that there is at least one 
Catholic in which religious and lay 
faculty members enjoy a spirit of warm co 


college 


operation and where lay teachers are accepted 
on the basis of their qualifications as teachers 
and for the unique contributions to education 
which a lay person can make. In 
president that all three vocations 
marriage, religious life and single life in the 
world — should be represented on the faculty 
so that the students may have a living example 
before them. 


fact, our 
believes 


Unless there were advantages to being a part 
of the Catholic educational system which out 
weigh its difficulties, there would not be the 
hundreds of laymen in Catholic schools who 
could be teaching elsewhere. 

Mary Salyards 
Inatructor in Philosophy 
Ducheene College, 


Omaha, Nebraska 


MESSAGE OF LA SALETTE 
EDITOR: 


I cannot help but suspect the competency of 
the reviewer of Msgr. John S. Kennedy’s 
Light on the Mountain (April). Hence I feel 
you would not object to allowing some space for 
the following observations. 


1. I know of no “shocking suggestion” in the 


Lady of La 
the freedom of God ing 
Mercy (ED. NOTE the reviewer re 
to the message’s “shocking sugge 

Divine Mercy Himself, 

to “on use of the intervention of 

His ! ‘ } iildren, Melanie and Max 
would 


Pon, il 


Salette that chal 


pen 


nessage of Our 
lenge 
of Hi 
ferred 
Our Lord 


In the 


stion” 
that 


f\ 


mere 


yuld 
w of a traditional 
Mary, 
Mediatrix of all gr: 
I pre fer 


matter 


consider 


ous lidgment 


to that 


reason 
ned T 
wer, | 


spect to tl 


; ‘ 
neologica 


; 


and } ibil 


Sacred Congvregat 


greg: 
‘Apparitions or re 


neither approve mndemned 
Apostolic See, 


piou worthy 


be en 


pern 


would 

ewer wi Magi 
Lady 
4, ay d convinct) gly fold 


like 


Kennedy Our ince 


ia‘ vidl 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
EDITOR 
Geof 


(April) 


Che excellent and informatiy ay b 
on the Dead § 
iderabl« 


Ten 


Qumri 


sectarle 
ganized the 
veritable protot 
it might be 

a reply 

a letter 
eved there 


divin 


God Ine 
p. 29) 
onservative 


quite 


tne tatement of D ipont Sommer but they 


fault wild 
claims of emotional journalists 


Mrs. Madelein« 
Montreal, Que 


were at in accepting so readily the 


Jourain 


Kd T he article is an excerpt 
from Father Graystone’s nou published The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ 


Sheed & Ward). 


Graystone 


FIVE SOVIET SEAMEN 
EDITOR 
rhe U. 8. expelled two members of the Soviet 


Union’s delegation, calling them “no longe 


in the sudden 
That’s not 
should be 


evil 


desirable” because of their 


re-defection of five Soviet 


part 
eamen. 
The entire U.N 
out of this country. It’s 
zation. It never does this 
harm Ed. Batzner 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holy 


’ 
wmrecn a 


ng f enough. 
1rown a very 


country an\ 


ryan 


good 


ony 


| prefer to go along with Our 
the U.N Why 


sts are misbehaving? 


whe approves 


because certain gue 


BACK HOME IN SIBERIA 


EDITOR 
In these 


nd benevolent 


days of Soviet Russia’s expansive 


policy toward the free world, 


read newspaper accounts groups of 


American citizens 


Nill tour | 


Protestant 


who visit Russia on good 
° 


the V it oO the 


uppose 


have in mind 


ministers recently, and 
that visit did accomplish some good 
allowed freely and 

to enter freely. 


‘ ‘ 


them to go 
then 


‘ 


eems 0 t 


me that neg 
be undertaken toward the 
member of the Communi 


The deel; Ru 
homeland in joining the 


nited State have 


a their party The 
cannot be deported, and even if the 
deportation would cause a strain o1 


offer the 


American ty) 


viet relations and Kremlin 


material about 
Soviets to 


ganda 
iot ask the 
iny American Communists 
to depart? Would that 
problem of 25,000 party members living in our 


ranny 
accept on the I 
freely 


not help to solve the 


who choo ‘ 


midst, and constituting a continuing threat t 
Mary Martina Brambel 


Philadelphia, Pa 


our security? 


Kd (rive a and he'll 
kip. But I doubt that CP membe would skip 
hlandishmenta 
they are of value to the Com 
than in the alt 


convict ¢ ough rope 


matter how enticing 


our 
i knou more 


t cause here mines of 
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The Holy Spirit and Catholic Authority 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, €.S.P 


A HELICOPTER carried a statue of Christ the Worker to St. Peter's Ba- 
silica in Rome on May Ist. It was sent to the Holy Father by a convention 
of Catholic workers in Milan. The Herald-Tribune (N. Y.) described this 
incident as part of a dramatic new Catholic effort “to re-establish contact 
with large sections of the European working class which have given up 
religion and become Communists or Socialists.” The statue will be placed 
in the new Church of Christ the Divine Worker to be erected on the out- 
skirts of Rome. After the helicopter landed near the entrance of the Ba- 
silica, the Holy Father spoke to a large crowd and then addressed audiences 
of workers over TV and radio. 


Suce episodes remind us that the Church is still fresh, alive and alert 
with the life of the Holy Spirit. As on the first Pentecost, today the Holy 
Spirit still descends upon apostles in a special fashion at ordination to the 
priesthood and at special times in the ministry of the Holy Father. Fifty 
years ago, some men predicted that the Church would be extinet by mid- 
century and now we find her gathering up her energies for mighty thrusts 
at Communist global imperialism. Only the inexhaustible vitality of the 
Holy Spirit can explain why the Church can rise up in renewed strength 
at the very moments when she is being given up for dead. 

The more orthodox Protestants, it seems to me, are happy to see the 
Catholic Church strong and resourceful at this crisis of history. Much as 
they might disagree with certain of her doctrines, they realize that she 
is a bulwark of Christian life and that her defeat by organized atheism 
would be a catastrophe for all Christendom. For they know that organized 





162 THE 
godlessness must be resisted by or- 
ganized religion, if such resistance 
is to be effective 


QO, the other hand, it does seem 
that liberal 
no such 


Protestantism shares 
respect for any organ- 
Time after time 
we read in the papers of modernist 
Protestants attacking the Church 
and stirring up bad feeling for Cath- 
olics in America, Sometimes, it is 

a charge that the 
W hat’s Catholic bishops are 
Behind attempting to break 
the Criticism? down the First 

Amendment, or that 
the Vatican is trying to secure the 
appointment of an ambassador to 
Vatican City or that Rome is plan 
ning to break 


ized religion 


down our Constitu- 
tional pattern of Church-State sepa 
ration as soon as the spiraling Cath- 
olic birth-rate makes Catholics the 
dominant majority funda 
mentalists like Billy Graham we 
hear no such complaints. Why? 

I believe that the reason is that 
fundamentalists look the 


From 


upon 


Christian faith as something objec 
live 


as well as interior: 

the about its historical 
origin, its traditional dogmas and 
organization as of the very essence 
of Christianity. Whether modernists 
or true-blue fundamentalists 
consistent the master ideas 
of Luther is for Protestant theolo 
gians to decide. That is another 
question, 


they con 


sider facts 


are 
with 


But the modernist Protestant re- 
gards religion, and that includes 
Christianity, as something 
tially and exclusively interior 
Therefore he has little or no interest 
in organized religion because it is 
external and visible. As for the Ro 
man Catholic Church, he considers 
that the the 


essen 


very embodiment of 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 

hard elements of reli 
gion. I think 
are important in understanding the 
root causes and the 
liberal Protestant 
American Catholicism 


organized 
these considerations 
vehemence of 
criticism = ol 


r 

Iwo streams of influence have con- 
verged in the liberal Protestant 
school. There is the influence of 
Luther with his denial of Church 
authority and his theory of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, and there is 
also the modernist idea that religion 
is an interior feeling that wells up 
from the depths of the 
scious. These two features of lib 
eral thinking in religion are evident 


subcon 


even in the so-called 
theo- Neo-Orthodox 
logians. Reinhold Modernists 

Niebuhr is faithful 
to the main lines of 
and yet at the same time is shot 
through with that modernism that 
flourished at the beginning of this 
century. The true modernist could 
dispense with the historical facts 
about Christianity by regarding 
them as symbols of truth. Niebuhr 
takes the historical fact of the Res- 
urrection and waters it 


neo-orthodox 


Lutheranism 


down to a 
subjective symbol 

Purely interior ° 
leads to all 


‘ligion of course 
manner of aberrations 
if there is no external authority as 
a criterion of genuineness of the in 
Ronald Knox's Enthusi 
asm gives the incredible history of 
fanatical mysticism down through 


spiration, 


the years of Christianity’s existence 
The mystical swimme! 
needs help in navigating the swirl 
ing, treacherous depths of the ego 
As the old expression has it, mysti 
mist and ends in 
That is, provided there is 
no external authority to direct the 
mystic. It has certainly 


strongest 


cism begins in 
schism 


resulted in 
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Protes- 
no claims 


schism in those 


that 


exuberant 


ant 


churches have 


lo authority 


Mov RNIST Protestants glory in 
sectarianism, They feel that it is a 
proof of their liberty and preferable 
to unity under authority. The great 
Harnack wrote in 1900: 
“When we are reproached with our 
divisions and told that Protestant- 
ism has as many doctrines as heads, 
we reply 


modernist 


‘So it has, but we do not 
wish it otherwise; on the contrary, 

still freedom, still 
individuality in utterance 
We want still 
confidence in the’ inner 
strength and unifying power of the 
Gospel, which is more certain to 
prevail in free conflict than under 
yuardianship.’ ” 

This 
lion of 


we want more 
vreatel 
and doctrine 


more 


modernistic note of rejec- 


religious guidance and 
guardianship is accordant with a 
basic concept of Luther. He main- 
tained that the believer is taught by 
God alone. No human minister is 
necessary as God communicates 
immediate and in- 
manner to the believer. Con 
sistently, Luther saw no need for an 
Church. If God instructs 
each man interiorly then a teaching 
Church 


Himself in an 
terior 
external 
is altogether unnecessary, 
a Church would be an 
arrogant intrude 
The Arrogant into the sanctuary 
Intruder of the soul where 
the believer listens 

to the Spirit. Luther felt that every 
man stands ecclesiastically free, en 
joying the liberty of the children of 
God. When Reinhold Niebuhr or 
some other neo-orthodox theologian 
storms the authoritarianism 
of the Catholic Church, | 
think we can understand even if we 


indeed such 


about 
Roman 
cannot 


agree with his objections 
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Te promote a degree of mutual for- 
bearance, if not Christian kindness, 
and to relieve religious tensions in 
America, perhaps we might do well 
to examine our own altitude toward 
the Catholie Church. It may well be 
that we are giving our Protestant 
the notion of what 
the Church really is. We stress the 
Church as a visible organization: do 
we perhaps convey the impression 


friends wrong 


Protestantism 
is purely internal religion our Cath 
olicism is purely external? We are 
quite sure that they have the wrong 
notion of the nature of the Holy 
Spirit’s presence in the believer but 
what the 


that while modernis! 


about our own idea ol 
Holy Spirit's indwelling? 
Dom his at 
licle “Quenching the Spirit” in The 
Downside Review (Winter 1955 
that must beware ol 
exposing our separated brethren to 
the 
without 
Spirit at 


can 


Sebastian Moore in 


wb) says we 
Catholicism 
them the Holy 
work in the Church. We 
that Christ founded a 
visible organization but it is doubt 
ful that such a proof will have much 
When 
opposing “liberals,” as Dom Moore 
Catholics tend to ignore the 
Spirit while the “liberals” degrade 
His freedom into anarchy. In the 
dialogue of Catholic and non-Cath 
talk about the visible or 
ganization as we might talk about 
any business and if 
that’s all the non 
Catholic, we 


historical facts of 


showing 


prove 


bite if we let it go at that 


says, 


olic, we 


organization 
we have to olfer 
are wasting our time 


A PROPER understanding of the 


Spirit, 


means 


Moore. 
than 


Dom 
something more 


according to 
just 
that a true inspiration will not con 
flict Church authority It 
means the visible and 
alive simply 


with 
that 


order are 


unity 


because of 
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the presence of the Spirit in the 
Church. The modernist Protestant 
thinks of the living Spirit and an 
organized Church as being irrecon 
cilable. He thinks of 
Do We Church organization 
Quench 
the Spirit? 


and dogmatic teach- 
ing as heavy weights 
laid upon the Spirit 
and tending to stifle the life of the 
Spirit in individual souls 

But the Catholic doctrine is that 
the invisible Spirit and the visible 
elements in the Church are inte 
grated, that it is the Spirit that is 
the source of inspiration and dy 
the Church 

Perhaps the modernist may think 
of the Spirit as intangible, whimsi 
cal and almost irresponsible in Hi 
and but we 
that the Spirit is essential to the 
visible Church. The Holy Spirit frets 
not under the unity and order of the 
Church: the Spirit is the fashione: 
of that unity and order. A rosebud 
is compactly made, petal after petal 
tightly joined and all developing 
according to a prearranged pattern 
and design. An 


namic initiative in 


comings voings teach 


inner living prin 
ciple keeps the rosebud from wast 
ing its and 
Likewise, the 

the life ot 


unity 


and 
Holy 
the 


substance color 
fragrance 
Spirit) conserves 


Church in organic 


ry 

Does modernist says there must be 
no human elements in the Church 
If the Church were only an invisible 
assemblage of Christians of 


good 
then there would be only 
spiritual elements in the Church 
But Christ took human flesh and il 
is only natural that His Mystical 
Body, the continuation in space and 
time of that Incarnation, 
take to itself human and material 
elements. And when the Holy 
Spirit imparts to these elements His 


should 
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unction, then they take on a per- 
manent value. 

Pope Pius XII, in his allocution 
Historical Sci- 
ences last September, remarked that 
the visible organism of the Church 
down through history has accepted 
the elements that she judges neces- 
sary for her growth and action 
“Spreading throughout the world, 
the Church has thus been subjected 
in the the 
various changes, but in her essence 


to the Congress of 


course of centuries to 
she has always re- 
the same, 
because the multi- 
tude of elements 
that she has received have from the 
very beginning been 
the same fundamental 


mained The Spirit 


Selects 


subjected to 
faith.” 


= NIEBUHR seems to feel 
that the Catholic Church has exalted 
the material too far. Apparently he 
feels that no dogma or ecclesiastical 
framework is and that 
only the purely spiritual has perma 
nent worth. He believes that any 
framework must be transient and 
that Christianity must be constantly 
reconstructed. What will be the 
blueprints of the reconstruction? 
He will follow what he calls the per- 
manently valid insights of Chris- 
tianity. Does he define those in 
sights? No, they are indefinable and 
intangible. He can formulate them 
in words but verbal expres 
sions will not mirror the insights 
They will only point to them and 
their use as pointers will some day 
So they 
will have to be scrapped to make 
way for new formulas 

In other words, Baptist or Pres- 
byterian beliefs are not sacrosanct 
but possess only a relative validity 
for a particular era. They possess a 
significant kernel of inwardness but 


essential 


these 


end as conditions change 
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the God. So 
the Protestant should keep recon 
structing his faith. He must never 
succumb to the Catholic practice of 
absolutizing the finite 


they are not word of 


This sounds 
to Catholic ears like blasphemy. It 
is commanding the Holy Spirit what 
not to do: Thou shalt 
permanent value or significance to 
the Thou 
shalt not dignify Hellenic philoso- 
phy by enlisting it on the side of 
Thou 


honor Ro 


not give a 


any thing unde sun! 


Christianity! 
shalt 
man organizing abil 


Vaking Rules 
for the Spirit 


not 


ity or Judaic law by 
absorbing them into Christianity! 
But I fear that Niebuhs 
feat the Catholic operations of the 
Holy Spirit 
Niebuhr is the influential 
American Protestant theologian and 
we encounter 


cannot de 


most 


thinking in in 
magazine and 


his 
numerable articles 


books I 


value in 


suppose there 1s Sonlnleé 


debating these key ideas 
of Niebuhr, provided there is 
will on both sides. In 
Niebuhr: His Religious 

Political Thought 
find an essay by Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., taking Niebuhr to tas] 


for many things, especially for his 


vood 

Reinhold 
Social and 
Macmillan) we 


‘ 


and 
“pretension” of the Catholie Church 
Niebuhr, in reply, admits that Fa 
ther Weigel 
that left the eritie 
stated that the 
matter of choice 
tention of the private 
God's 


pretention of a 


indictment of the “intolerance’ 


scored 


a palpable hit 
reeling when he 
whole issue is a 
between the pre 
individual 
the 


historical in- 


interpreting mind and 


creat 
urea 
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stitution that has guarded the de- 
posit of Christian faith 


| * I think we could better em 
ploy our time and effort in pointing 
up the positive side of the Catholic 
case rather than engaging in pole- 
The 


frowns on 


mics modernist-subjectivist 
Hellenic 


being 


rationalism in 
inter 
ested in mysticism than in rational 
Albert Schweitzer, the 
modernist, does not reprobate rea 


theology, much more 


argument 


but we know where his heart 


son 
read his continual insist 
ence on the mystical insights that 


is when we 


are so much more rewarding than 


rational structure from which 
y lead 

The positive doctrine that needs 
to be 


ious thinkers 


any 
they 


explained to subjective reli 
is the doctrine that 
“Christ was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate.” He 
chose to appear visibly among men 
and to use visible means of instruct 
ing His Luther did 
rightly understand this doctrine of 
the Word Made Flesh and so he did 
not appreciate the doctrine of the 
Living the 


followers not 


Divine Teacher, visible 


body of men appointed by Christ to 
continue the work He began 
we try to explain that the “preten 


Unless 


the 


based on 


Roman Catholic 
Church are the promise 
that Christ would confer His Spirit 


SIONS of 


visible organization, we will 
encounter fear and suspicion of the 
Church that speaks as Christ spoke 
“as one having authority, and not 


as the Scribes and Pharisees.” 








CATHOLICS unui 
Intellectuals 


by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


cnign y there has been in Cath 


olic circles some discussion of “anti 


intellectualism The disputants on 
one side seem to consider Catholics 
more prone than those of other reli 
gions to oppose the exercise of the 
On the other side 
soothe Luce, in an article in 
magazine, in January, 1952 

“While modern non-Cath 
olies still claim the right to ‘think 
through for theo 
logical questions, in point of fact 
they generally approach them in an 


reasoning faculty 
Clare 
this 


wrote 


themselves’ all 


emotional sentimental way: where 


as Catholics, who are 


commonly 
supposed to be deprived of the right 
to think by their Faith 


are more often the ones who insist 


reason of 


on the rational approach to reli 


vion 


Mrs theo 


logical questions but she might have 


Luce mentions only 


1dded that when we are true to out 

Scholastic tradition, we place reason 

intellectual 

Thomas Aquinas exalted 

reason to a that 

candalous and sacrilegious to the 
S00 


before emotion in all 
activities 
deyree seemed 
‘reformers’ who came years 
him. Recently a Cath 
olic magazine, The Priest quoted 
apropos of the film Martin Luther, 


some of 


after when 


Luther’s denunciations of 
reason, the editors were upbraided 
as untactful. It would seem rather 
that the producers of the film who 
the truth were 

of provocation. Be that as it 
the fact remains 
Catholies consider it 


concealed guilty 
may, 
that 
revile 
Cone of the 


historical 


a sin to 


or to ignore reason 





meanings of Logos in St. John’s 
Gospel is Reason, and Logos is God 
So, under penalty of blaspheming 
God, we dare not be anti-reason and 
therefore anti-intellectual 


= we may sometimes be 


victimized by our’ environment 
Americans as a class are reputed to 


be anti-intellectual. The newspapers 


on February 27th of this year re 
ported an accusation to that effect 
by Dr. S. Stansfeld Sargent of Bar 
nard College and Dr. Theodore Bra 
meld of New York University. These 
educators, being asked if the United 
States is suffering from the disease 
f distrust and dislike for learned 
men such as scientists and profes 
sors, answered, “anti-intellectualism 


reaches into almost every corner of 
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life today, into the interpersonal re- 
lations of the family, into schools 
and colleges, into all the media of 
communication, into and 
labor relations, into the physical as 
well as the social sciences, and of 
course far beyond the boundaries of 
our own country.” 


business 


y, ‘ns ago the late Dr. Irwin Edman 
of Columbia University said some- 
thing similar of his fellow Ameri- 
cans in an essay with the challeng- 
ing title “On the Moral Obligation to 
be Intelligent.” As far back as 1835 
Alexis de Tocqueville in his classic 
work Democracy in America said, 
“It must be acknowledged that in 
few of the civilized nations of our 
time have the higher sciences made 
progress than in the United 
States hardly any one in Amer- 
ica devotes himself to the essentially 
theoretical and abstract position of 
human knowledge 

When that opinion was written, 
the American people had indeed 
more immediately pressing obliga- 
tions than that of philosophical con 
templation, They had a continent 
to explore, to settle, to develop. As 
for American Catholics we, more 
perhaps than others, were for a 
long time 


less 


“hewers of wood and 
of water” and almost to 
this day we have been of necessity 
occupied largely with bread and but- 
ter, brick and mortar. Most of us 
not had the leisure essential 
to the cultivation of abstract knowl- 
edge. As Matthew Arnold says, “Too 
fast we live, too much are tried, too 
attain Wordsworth’s 
calm, or Goethe’s wide and 
luminous view.” Arnold wrote at 
the same time as De Tocqueville 
But recently Father Gerald Vann 
has reported a similar condition in 
England. In The Water and the 


drawers 


have 


harassed to 
sweet 
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Fire he speaks of “the frenzied 
tempo, the confusion, the activism, 
of modern life, its hatred or fear of 
silence and stillness 


Says 


Education [he 
, becomes itself a frenzied 
scramble for examination 
marks, for degrees and diplomas 
it becomes so activist that there is 
no time to think and live; it becomes 
so utilitarian that it defeats its own 
essential end. The litterae human- 
iores seem indeed to be fighting a 
somewhat despondent rearguard ac- 
tion,” 


rush, a 


ews: R, to be lacking in culture 
and in the habit of philosophical 
thinking does not necessarily imply 
opposition to the intellectual. As 
far as I have been able to observe, 
few Americans and still fewer Cath 
olics in America are actively anti 
intellectual, Bishop Wright in a 
significant and eloquent address on 


this subject at St. Louis University, 


by way of momentary diversion 
said, quoting Dr. John Tracy Ellis 
who in turn had quoted some one 
else, “In the Old World an ordinary 
mortal, on seeing a professor, tips 
his hat, but in America he taps his 
head.” With due appreciation of 
the little joke, I venture the surmise 
that Americans do not find a pro- 
fessor ridiculous simply as a pro- 
fessor. In my undergraduate days 
we idolized some professors; some 





Americans as a class have been labeled 
anti-intellectual, and particularly is the Cath- 
olic so tagged. But Fother Gillis is suspicious 
of these present-day educators and university 
professors who claim a monopoly of learn- 
ing and wisdom, while still slumbering under 
the narcotic of Communism. If the intel- 
lectuals are to have our respect, he says, they 
must deserve it. Father Gillis’s new book. 
This Mysterious Human Nature is scheduled 


for early publication by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 
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we merely 
laughed at. 
their 


respected ; some we 
But we laughed not at 
learning but their 
syncrasies. 


al idio- 

In those remote collegiate days 
the joke was usually about the ab- 
sent-minded professor, taken as 
typical of the breed. Nowadays it 
would seem that professorial ab- 
sent-mindedness is obsolete. If stu- 
dents tap their heads at the sight of 
a professor, it is probably because 
his views on public affairs are ab- 
surd, or infantile, or, what is worse, 
“subversive,” even treasonable. In 
that case it might be better if the 
young folk were to give more vigor- 
ous evidence of disrespect than tap- 
ping the head. I wonder, for exam- 
ple, what kind of reception a profes- 
sor gets in the classroom on the day 
after he ducks and dodges the ques- 
tion asked by a constitutionally au- 
thorized Senatorial Committee, “Are 
you a Communist?” and _ finally 
takes refuge behind the 5th Amend- 
ment. Incidentally, what is the 
afraid of? Why is he 
It is no crime if he made 
a mistake years ago when he was 
perhaps an impressionable youth, 
fired with enthusiasm for reform- 
ing the world and liberating the hu- 
man race from the bondage of capi- 
talism. Why doesn’t he say simply 
that such was the case? Why could 
he not admit on the witness stand 
what John Haynes Holmes con- 
fessed in his pulpit: ‘If we liberals 
were right on certain single aspects 
of the Russian Revolution, we were 
wrong, disgracefully wrong, on the 
question whole. We were 
wrong because, in our vision of a 
new world springing from the 
womb of this Russian experiment, 
we permitted ourselves to condone 
wrongs that we knew must be 
wrongs.’ 


professor 
ashamed? 


as a 
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Perhaps the Professors are em- 
because it took them 
to the Russian 
system. Heaven knows they had evi- 
dence enough. There is, in a little 
book that appeared five years ago, 
an amazing revelation of how cer- 
tain intellectuals, having been be- 
guiled by Communism, tumbled to 
the truth, some quickly and others 
very slowly. In The God That 
Failed, Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Si- 
lone, André Gide, Stephen Spender, 
Louis Fischer and Richard Wright 
tell the story of how they awakened 
from their Communistic trance. 
They were all intellectuals but it 
took them years and years to learn 
the elementary fact that Commu- 
nism is not a philosophy but a con- 
spiracy. A bricklayer, a taxi-driver, 
a bootblack—any graduate of the 
6th grade—would have caught on 
Intellectuals must be a 
dumb lot. When Edgar Bergen the 
ventriloquist asks his sub-moron 
dummy, Mortimer Snerd, “how can 
you be so stupid?” Mortimer an- 
swers “it ain’t easy.” A great many 
intellectuals find it easy to be stupid 
and hard to become wise. 


barrassed so 


long to “get wise” 


sooner. 


a S. Counts, a professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity (John stronghold) 
took groups of students to Moscow 
for several consecutive years to in- 
doctrinate them in the wisdom and 
beauty of Sovietism. Finally even 
he came to his senses. But there are 
hundreds of college and university 
professors and of other intellectuals 
who are still under the narcotic of 
Communism. That, I think, may be 
one of the reasons why students tap 
their heads when their paths cross 
that of a “prof” on the campus 
They don’t despise genuine intelli- 
gence. They venerate it. But being 


Dewey's 
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themselves intelligent, they know a 
phony intellectual when they see 
one, 


‘ine pro-Communist professor is 
not the only dim-wit. There is also 
the professor who harps upon “aca- 
demic freedom” and insists that if 
religion has a place in the curricu- 
lum, or even if it hasn’t, atheism 
must be taught or at least tolerated. 
Also there is the professor who 
agrees with the head of the World 
Health Organization who said, “We 
have swallowed all manner of poi- 
sonous certainties fed us by our 
parents, our Sunday and day school 
teachers; we must reinterpret and 
eventually eradicate the concept of 
right and wrong . . . most psychia- 


trists and psychologists have es- 
saped from those moral chains.” It 
may be that a percentage of any 
given freshman class will admire 
such bravado, mistaking it for in- 
tellectual courage. But the majority 


of the class will probably have com- 
mon sense enough to recognize it as 
on a level with the naughty-boy pro- 
nouncement of the village atheist. 
As a twin exhibit with that of the 
W.H.O. reformer there is the threat 
of a professor in a_ pre-science 
course, compulsory for freshmen, I 
quote from memory but I am sure 
correctly: “If any of you young fel- 
lows came here with a belief in God, 
we will soon knock that out of your 
heads.” “I had rather believe all the 
fables in the legends and the Tal- 
mud and the Koran than that this 
universal frame is without a Mind,” 
said Francis Bacon, a true intellec- 
tual if ever there was one. But our 
classroom atheist believes in a world 
without a world Maker and life 
without a life Giver. The Latins had 
demolished him by anticipation, 
millenniums ago with two curt 
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phrases “ex nihilo nihil fit” and 
“omne vivum ex vivo,” “nothing 
comes from nothing,” “all life comes 
from life.” The atheist thinks that 
life comes from non-life and be- 
lieves that blood comes from a 
He forgets, by the way, to 
explain where the stone comes from. 
The universe, he says, is the result 
of a “fortuitous concursus of 
atoms,” forgetting that “fortuitous” 
means accidental, and that science 
says there is no such thing as an 
accident, The professor resorts in 
the last analysis to magic, self-pro- 
pelled magic, 
Magician. 


stone. 


magic without a 


yy 

io professor who abolishes reli- 
gion and God and all else that we 
learned in Sunday School, at Church 
and “at our mother’s knee” has not 
even the common sense of Voltaire 
who said “if there were no God we 
should have to create one.” The 
trouble is that no adequate substi- 
tute for God can be created by man. 
God is not an old man with a long 
white beard, sitting on a cloud, with 
a crown on his head and a scepter 
in his hand, God is Life, Truth, Jus- 
tice, Right, the Alpha and Omega of 
all being. It is easier to believe that 
such a One exists than to produce 
another. 

The student, even the freshman 
student, who has not checked his 
common sense at the university 
gate, may ask his atheist teacher if 
there is no Primal Source and Ulti- 
mate Goal of all things and of men, 
how did everything, or for that mat- 
ter anything, come to pass, and 
what is the meaning of it all? Can 
there be a river without a source? 
Into what does the river flow if there 
is no sea? If man comes from noth- 
ing and returns to nothing what is 
this human life of ours? “A tale 
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told by an idiot”? Are we all insane? 
Was Anatole France right when he 
said “the universe is crazy”? Is that 
your philosophy, professor? 

If the student refuses to be over- 
awed and silenced; if he sits tight 
and asks a hundred times if neces- 
sary, “How come?” and “What’s it 
all about?” if he is unimpressed by 
professorial gobbledygook, he will 
discover for himself the Scripture 
truth, “Professing themselves to be 
wise they are become fools.” But of 
course there is a penalty for out- 
thinking the professor. The student 
will be labeled “anti-intellectual.” 


| us have another example of 
learned this time from 
the field of ethics and morals. The 
prevalent doctrine of the more “ad- 
vanced” educationists is that the 
“medieval notion” of free will can 
no longer be believed. The words 
good, bad, right, wrong are survivals 


nonsense, 


from an age of superstition. Man is 
not really a responsible being. The 
murderer and the rapist, like the 


arsonist and the adulterer should 
not be punished; they should be 
given therapeutic treatment. Hu- 
man actions are determined by 
“genes” and “hormones.” Those 
who do “wrong” (note the quotation 
marks) are not sinners. They are 
sick. They are not to be upbraided 
but doctored. The confessional has 
been superseded by the psychia- 
trist’s couch. This doctrine 
doubtless demands adjust- 
ments and rearrangements. The 
criminal code must be jettisoned; 
all punitive measures against “of- 
fenders” (another outmoded word) 
must be discontinued. We must 
cease speaking of “morals” and 
“morality.” Ethics no science; 
it is pure moonshine, like meta- 
physics. 


new 
some 


is 
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Thus the ultra-modern lecturer 
babbles on, relying for effect upon 
the idea that college boys and girls 
are at their most impressionable age 
and gullible. But it may well be that 
those boys and girls, later grown to 
intellectual maturity will damn the 
professor as the destroyer of the 
only civilization they ever knew. 
Meanwhile the student who catches 
a glimpse of reality may be par- 
doned if he indulges in opprobrious 
epithets or gestures when he hears 
the word “intellectual.” 


r 

Ts RE are dozens of other counts 
in the indictment of the pseudo-in 
tellectuals. 
room for one more. 


Perhaps we can make 
In the name of 
learning, the professors are destroy- 
ing learning. They are providing a 
race of agnostics or even universal 
They teach that there is 
no such thing as truth, pure and 
simple. There is your truth and my 
truth and the other fellow’s truth 
No truth is permanent, What today 
is or seems to be true may be error 
tomorrow. The error of today which 
seemed truth yesterday yields to the 
truth of tomorrow and tomorrow’s 
truth will soon be obsolete. There is 
no norm of truth, no standard 
“Shout aloud what you think to- 
day,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, a 
relativist born a century too soon, 
“but tomorrow deny with equal 
vehemence what you have cried out 
today.” That kind of doctrine is 
considered progress. It is not prog- 
Heraclitus taught some 2,400 
years ago that nothing is perma- 
ment, all is in flux. The avant-gard- 
ists have caught up with the ancient 
Greek philosopher, or slipped back 
to him. 

Intellectual exercise remains as 
a kind of gymnastic. You exercise 
your mind but you don’t come to 


skeptics. 


ress, 
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any conclusion. “The human 
mind,” says Chesterton, “is an in- 
strument made for reaching con- 
clusions. The mind that reaches no 
conclusions is sick.” But our “ad- 
vanced” educators hold that Ches- 
terton was only a_ prestidigitator 
with words. The idea that the mind 
goes round and round and gets no- 
where seems all right to them. It 
produces a certain kind of fun, if 
you like that kind of fun. But when 
the student awakes to that theory 
of the intellectual life, what wonder 
is it if he says, “you can have it.” 


Ay the opposite end of the aca- 
demic scale from the collegiate 
freshman is such an “old pro” in 
the educational world as Mortimer 
Adler. In an address, “God and the 
Professors,” delivered at the Con- 
ference of Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in New York in 1940, he 
said. “The most serious threat to 
Democracy is the positivism of the 
professors, which dominates every 
aspect of modern education and is 
the central corruption of modern 
culture, Democracy has much more 
to fear from the mentality of its 
teachers than from the nihilism of 
Hitler. It is the same nihilism in 
both cases, but Hitler’s is more 
honest and consistent, less blurred 
by subtleties and queasy qualifica- 
tions, and hence less dangerous.” 
Such was the theme of the ad- 
dress. Toward the end of his talk 
he resumes: “One of the greatest 
achievements of the modern world 
is the discovery of the moral and 
political reasons for the democratic 
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ideal. ... But Democracy will not be 
fully achieved until modern culture 
is radically reformed. Science con- 
tributes nothing whatsoever to the 
understanding of Democracy. With- 
out the truths of philosophy and 
religion, Democracy has no rational 
foundation. In America at present 
it is at best a cult, a local prejudice, 
a traditional persuasion. Today it is 
challenged by other cults which 
seem to have more might, and no 
less right, as far as American ability 
to defend democracy rationally is 
concerned.” 


A CORROBORATION of Adler’s view 
is that of Lord Halifax. Speaking 
at Yale on its 250th Anniversary he 
said (I quote again from the article 
by Clare Boothe Luce): “Our social 
order so long upheld by such great 
centers of learning as Yale may be 
disintegrating.” The disaster will 
be due less to the destruction of war 
than to “the slow attrition of our 
religious and cultural foundations, 
and [now I italicize) the impact of 
intellectual forces which have cre- 
ated a vacuum, without themselves 
having the capacity to fill it.” Hali- 
fax’s thesis is in effect that of Ar- 
nold Toynbee who came to the 
same conclusion after he had per- 
formed a post mortem on some six- 
teen civilizations — not kingdoms, 
empires, republics — but civiliza- 
tions, now defunct. 

So perhaps after all it is no crime 
and no shame to be “anti-intellec- 
tual.” If the intellectuals are to 
have our respect they must deserve 
it. 








How Moslems Are 
Facing Communism 


by EDWARD M. WAKIN 


ry’ 
Roe muezzin who calls Moslems to 
prayer five times daily from the 
minarets of the Middle East has 
been joined by political preachers 
who are trying to lure the followers 
of Mohammed toward Communism. 
At first glance, it seems improbable 
a Jewish- 
Christian tradition should have any- 
thing to do with a godless, ruthless 
doctrine aimed at enslaving masses 
of people. What the muezzin calls 
to the faithful and what Commu- 
nism means is a startling contrast 
in itself. 

The 


that a religion based on 


muezzin’s call is: “God is 
most great. I testify that there is 
no God but Allah. I testify that 
Mohammed is God’s Apostle. Come 
to prayer, come to security. God is 
most great.” 

The call of Communist preachers 
in the Middle East could be para 
phrased this way: “Economic ma- 
terialism is most great. I testify 
that there is no God but material- 
ism. I testify that Lenin and Marx 
are its apostles. Come to political 
agitation, come to unrest. Economic 
materialism is most great.” 

Yet, it is not implausible to see 
the message of the minarets side by 
side with the message of Marx in 
the actual context of the Middle 
East. Yes, they are contradictory 


and mutually exclusive, but any 


journalist who has worked a con- 
time in the Arab world 
that a contradiction-in- 
terms seems like a Western inven- 
tion. 


siderable 


confesses 


T nem reaction to Communism is 
epitomized in the case of a tall, 
flamboyant Kurd who lives in the 
native quarters of Damascus. He is 
Khaled Bekdash, the first and only 
Communist ever elected to a Middle 
Eastern parliament. During a pa- 
tient examination of Syrian reac- 
tions to Bekdash, the following 
standard points of view resulted: 

A young switchboard operator in- 
terested in polities brightened at the 
mention of Khaled Bekdash and 
then with Middle Eastern melo- 
drama pointed to his heart: “I give 
him this,” he said 

An old-line land owner discussing 
world affairs at a diplomatic social 
gathering remarked when the point 


was raised that conservative Syri- 





Basing his discussion on his experience 
gained last year as a foreign correspondent, 
mainly in the Middle East, Edward M. Wakin 
seeks to clarify for us the attitude of the 
followers faced with 
the devious ways of the followers of Karl 
Marx. Mr. Wakin is assistant city editor on 
the World-Telegram and Sun, and part time 
lecturer at the Department of Communica 
tions Arts, Fordham University. 


of Mohammed when 
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ans are supporting the radical Bek- 
dash, “He is against the West, isn’t 
he?” 

A politician was amused at West- 
ern concern Communist in 
the Syrian parliament: “It 
that Syria is a 
sides it 


over a 
shows 
democracy and be- 
gives the West a good 
scare.” 

A Western observer of the Middle 
Eastern pointed out: “Re- 
member that in this part of the 
world there is no thing as 
well-organized political parties. A 
man collects a following and makes 
the party. Politics is predominantly 
a matter of personalities and parties 
do not survive on a set of principles. 
A leader makes the party and in 
the case of the Communist Party in 
Syria the Kremlin has one of the 
most dynamic individuals in the 
Levant.” 

An American commented: “If 
you think these people are com- 


scene 


such 


placent about Communism, remem- 
ber America during the thirties. 
There are similarities here.” 


T 
HESE reactions stem from the 
sum total of factors shaping the 
Middle East in its disorganized rush 
to catch up with the twentieth cen- 
tury. These factors are often cloud- 
ing the Moslem mind, and the popu- 
lar attitude of Moslems toward 
Communism is being shaped by a 
series of emotional influences. 
Backward peoples, and that in- 
cludes almost the whole Middle 
East, are impressed most of all by 
the tangible factors in their national 
experience. As the newly-emerging 
herald of Arab nationalism, Dicta- 
tor Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, 
expressed the attitude in his part 
of the world: “No Middle Easterner 
has had any experience of Soviet 
imperialism.” 
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Nasser means that since the Arab 
world has had almost no contact 
with Russians and Communists, 
there is no prejudice or bias against 
them. But the West has been in the 
Middle East and has dominated 
these peoples ever since the crush- 
ing of the Ottoman Empire in 
World War I. Postwar agreements 
in the 1920’s found Great Britain 
in unquestioned dominance over the 
Middle East as a whole, with spe- 
cial rights and privileges in Egypt 
and Iraq, including military occu- 
pation, with direct rule in Pales- 
tine, Sudan and Aden, and a special 
position in Arabia, France gained 
mandates in Lebanon and Syria. At 
the same time, Arab nationalism 
began rumbling throughout the 
Middle East, with independence its 
dream and the Western powers its 
obstacles. This abiding prejudice 
is a Western handicap, while Rus- 
sia became a friend under the dan- 
gerous principle that “whoever 
hates my enemies is my friend.” 


BB sncanume from weakness for so 
long, the Arab countries are not 
asking the color of a country’s doc- 
trine or even its ultimate aims as 
long as that country supports the 


Arabs. They are not amenable to 
the argument that the Arab world 
is letting in a ravenous Communist 
wolf that will ultimately devour 
everything within reach. Middle 
Easterners answer emotionally, like 
Nasser, that the Communists have 
never done anything to them as the 
West has done. Why hate them or 
refuse to accept their aid? 
Whether or not Soviet Russia de- 
livers on its promises of aid for the 
Middle Eastern countries, Arab na- 
tionalists have achieved their goal 
of making their countries impor- 
tant. “Saving face” is one of the 
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driving forces among the Arab 
countries and the international up- 
roar over Arab-Soviet relations has 
made the rest of the world notice 
that part of the world as never be- 
fore. 

Dominated peoples, conscious of 
their backwardness, have been 
given the chance of throwing olf 
inferiority feelings by Communist 
agitation. This sensitivity is ex- 
pressed by a xenophobia directed 
primarily, of against the 
West. Being friendly with Commu- 
nist Russia is the best way of ex- 
pressing Middle Eastern resentment 
against the West and of announc- 
ing independence of the traditional 
Western domination, At the same 
time Russia is not affected by this 
dislike of foreigners for the simple 
that hardly any Middle 
Easterner has ever seen a Russian, 
much less spoken to one. 


course, 


reason 


I. a personal interview, Nasser 
tried to sum up the Egyptian posi- 
tion to this writer by saying: “We 
are neither for the East nor for the 
West. We are for Egypt.” That is 
the ery of all Arab nationalists who 
insist that they need not take sides, 
but that they will not be puppets of 
the West. They will not concede 
that flirting with the East, namely 
Russia, will lead to becoming pup- 
pets of international Communism. 

That basic judgment is the dis- 


torted result of a naive and over- 
emotional nationalism in the Mid- 
dle East. Arab leaders will not 


accept as valid the premise that a 
little Soviet infiltration is a danger- 
ous thing. In fact, they deny that 
any danger of infiltration exists and 
assume wildly that Russia will not 
try to dominate them. Arab na- 
tionalism has ignored the lesson of 
modern history. 
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UNDAMENTALLY, the trouble with 
Arab nationalism is that it always 
has been negative in its aims. The 


Arab nationalist stopped at the 
principle that the foreigner must go 
and the Arab peoples must be 


united and strong. Its animus was 
never philosophic or far-reaching 
in theory. Its social con- 
was negligible. Until 
Nasser came to power in Egypt, the 
Arabs never had a major leader 
who thought of the “little people.” 
There is little imaginative thinking 
aboul social, economic and educa- 
tional reform. 

The governments of Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt 
and to a certain extent, Iraq, are 
characterized by inexperience, in- 
stability and lack of mature leader- 
ship. 


social 


sciousness 


Egypt, emerging as the kingpin 
of the Middle East, was dominated 
by Great Britain until an August, 
1936 agreement declared an end to 
British Military Occupation of the 
country. Actually, the full effects 
of the agreement were suspended by 
World War II and only this Spring 
the last British troops left Egyptian 
under the 
lion agreement. 


soil Suez Canal evacua- 

egypt is ruled by 
a military dictatorship hardly four 
years old and dominated by young, 


inexperienced army Oflicers, 


- was admitted to the League 
of Nations as an independent state 
in 1932 and has been blessed with 
the able leadership of elder 
statesman, Nuri al-Said. The most 
alert opponent of Communism in 
the Arab League, Iraq is a strong- 
hold against Soviet infiltration 
Jordan, set free of British man- 


date under gradual self-govern- 
ment, was not recognized by the 


United States as independent until 
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January, 1949. With a population 
swollen by Palestine refugees, it is 
ruled by weak, ineffectual King 
Hussein who is only twenty years 
old. His rule is threatened by na- 
tionalist hotheads and 


officers. 


scheming 
army 
Saudi Arabia is a retarded desert 
kingdom built up between the two 
World Wars and ruled by despotic 
King Saud who maintains power by 
spending oil revenues and by sup- 
pression of any opposition. 
French troops did not withdraw 
from Syria and Lebanon until the 
end of 1946, leaving both under 
parliamentary 
varying stability. 


Wien the exception of Lebanon 
which is half Christian, all 
countries are overwhelmingly Mos- 
lem nations groping with the com- 
plexities of the modern world, They 
suffer from over-population and un- 


these 


der employment, poverty and hun- 
industrial 
all the standard problems of have- 


ger, backwardness 


and 


not nations. Perhaps worst of all, 
they approach their national head- 
aches inexperienced in the extreme 
and often reluctant to learn from 
the West. The irony so often over- 
looked is that though the Middle 
East is the cradle of civilization it 
is in its infaney as far as modern 
self-rule is concerned. 

Still in the experimental stage, 
these countries lean on a changing 
social structure composed of upper 
and lower classes. As a growing 
middle class is being inserted be- 
tween the agricultural lower classes 
and the land-owning upper classes, 
considerable ferment and 
change is being created. In _ the 
the intrusion of Marxist 
doctrine is a natural tactic of the 
Kremlin. On the one hand, Com- 


social 


process, 
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governments of 


WORLD 
munism satisfies the Oriental’s 
taste for intrigue, while offering the 
for the masses to retaliate 
against the rich. The wealthy and 
influential Arabs on their part have 
no sense of responsibility toward 
the lower classes which are feeding 
the burgeoning middle classes. ‘The 
farmer’s son now working behind 
a desk in Cairo, Beirut or Damas- 
cus is ripe for the pie-in-the-sky 
promises of Communism. 


chance 


F envinnonen. there are a fast 
rowing number of frustrated col- 
lege graduates in the Middle East. 
They are chagrined because West- 
ern education does not yield the 
same results in their own countries 
as in the Western world. They 
are disillusioned because there are 
hardly any outlets for the trained 
college graduate outside of the gov- 
ernment. Over-educated and under- 
employed, the college graduates of 
the Middle East want recognition 
and the rewards of advanced train- 
ing. Frequently, they try to leave 
their homeland and work abroad; 
in this way some of the best poten- 
tial leadership is lost to these coun- 
tries during a critical time of trans- 
ition. 

Intellectually and culturally, a 
dangerous double-mindedness has 
developed among educated Middle 
Easterners. Western thought and 
values have been absorbed into the 
colleges with an emphasis on this- 
worldiness as opposed to Moslem 
other-worldliness. Analytical habits 
of mind have interfered with open 
acceptance of Moslem dogma, and 
religious skepticism about the 
teachings of Mohammed has devel- 
oped. The finely-woven rationale 
of Christianity makes a formidable 
contrast with the poetical tenden- 
cies of the Koran when Moslem in- 
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tellectuals examine their faith. The 
most informed Moslem 
hardly capable of discussing the in- 
his religion the 
way a Catholic college graduate ex- 
pounds the proofs of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 


believer is 


tellectual basis of 


T. a large extent, the Moslem mind 
attuned to the 
Western thought. It emphasizes the 
specific in scholarship and reason- 


is not subtleties of 


ing. In his political judgments, the 
Middle 


pel sonal 


Easterner is influenced by 
attitudes 
the dy 


democratic 


and 
which are hardly dented by 

Western 
His 


slow to 


reactions 


namics of 
conditioning makes 
the 


which 


thinking 


him see dangers of 
ideolog \ IS 
after all the creation of a distorted 
Western The _ intellee 


tual judgments which make Com 


Communism 


munism ridiculous and abhorrent 
to Western, 


nol 


intellectuals 
Moslems 
born in 
the tool: 
for coping with it intellectually and 
politically. The Middle East is a 
different world, as a Egyptian jour 


Christian 


do come easily to 


Communism is a monster 


our society, and we have 


nalist once emphasized in a ¢ 
he said: “You 


only 


airo 
Ameri 
heads 


café when 


cans decide with 
You We 
feelings, our hearts in living life.” 

Although by feel 
ing, Middle Easterners are stalwart 
Moslems, the Moham 
med lost dynamism, 
cially among sophisticat s who cet 


The 


your 


have no hearts use oul 


tradition and 


teaching of 


has its espe 


tainly are lukewarm believers 
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middle class and the in- 
number of college gradu- 
ates accept the framework of a 
Moslem society without enthusi- 
It is there, but without vital- 
ity or force in their personal lives. 
A fine concern for the Moslem reli- 
gion would hardly distract a Mid- 
dle from Communism, 
especially some of own 
religious leaders are receiving Stalin 
peace awards. 


growing 
creasing 


“asin, 


Kasterner 


when his 


ry 

| s, on religious terms the 
Moslem Communism in 
specific, apparently harmless mani- 
the Middle East. By 
conditioning, he does not tend to 
judge far-reaching 
here-and-now 


sees its 


festations in 


situations by 
principles. He has a 
mentality 
Intellectually, his grasp of democ- 
immature inexperi- 
No stable core of responsible 
intelligent 
followers has yet developed in the 
Middle Eastern 


society, and such a core is essential 


racy is and 
enced 
and 


democratic leaders 


newly emerging 
to sensitive and alert opposition to 
Communism 

Economically and emotionally, 
the Moslems of the Middle East can 
be by We 
cannot take comfort from the sup 
position that there is no immediate 


seduced Communism 


likelihood of a Communist regime 
Middle East country. We 
must face the fact that the Middle 


im any 


East is not shrinking from the pres 


wave of Soviet 


must 


ent infiltration, and 


the 


we 


that 


remember lightniny 


struck China 





ROBERT PENN WARREN'S 


quest for an 
ANGEL 


by James Magmer, S.J. 


Was is one to make of the Band 
of Angels, Robert Penn Warren’s 
last novel? Is it, as the Time re- 
viewer said, just another historical 
thriller with a Civil War setting? 
Is its heroine Amantha Starr, as this 
reviewer said, another Amber, an- 
other Scarlett O'Hara? Is she? Is 
she a girl with “ants in her seman- 
tics [who] easily confuses” het 
burning love of freedom “with the 
freedom to love’? Is the whole 
novel a “scented potboiler of the 
Civil War era,” offering its readers 
only “blood, sex, sweat, and croco- 
dile tears”? 

In this novel Warren does use all 
the claptrap of the historical ro- 
mance. It is a habit with him. Re- 
member the burning of the tobacco 
warehouses in Night Riders, the 
wild political rallies in World 
Enough and Time? In spite of this 
Warren is a serious writer. When 
he uses melodrama it is only a de- 
vice with him to get his message 
across to his readers. But at the end 
of the Band of Angels the serious 
reader must ask, what is his mes- 
sage here? What is he trying to say? 

Surely he is saying more than 
that Amantha Starr is another Am- 





ber or Scarlett O'Hara. He is say- 
ing, as the Newsweek reviewer ob- 
that Amantha is a girl 
searching for “her identity and her 
freedom.” Her becomes for 
Warren a symbol of the quest each 
Mian 


sel ved 
search 


makes, in his own way and 
in his own time, for identity and 
freedom. Granted. But what does 
Warren mean by identity and free- 
dom? And another thing. After all 
the melodramatic escapes and de- 
ceptions that fill the book, the novel 
the Newsweek reviewer 
points out, with “a touch of comedy, 
a mellow humor fading olf into a 
hopeful quiet.” An unusual ending 
for a Warren novel; usually they 
end in carnage and tragedy. Why 
What new thing is 
Warren trying to say in Band of 
ingels?) Who, or what, is the angel 
he is seeking? 


ends, as 


the change? 


| MAY be wrong. 


One cannot criti- 
art as one can a 
The views and opin- 
characters are not neces- 
their creator. Not 
necessarily. But they can be, espe- 
cially when the same views and 
opinions keep recurring, again and 
again, in novel after novel. I think 
that in the Band of Angels Warren 
is looking for an answer, just as he 
was in his other novels, to the con- 
fusing problem of man’s existence 
in the present historical situation. 
The Civil War, the melodramatie 
escapes and deceptions, the “blood, 
sex, sweat, and crocodile tears” are 
Warren's symbols for the despair 
and tragedy in our times, for the 
tension in men 


work of 
philosophy. 


cCize a 


ions of 


sarily those of 


their 
against evil to achieve the 
good. I may be wrong, but I believe 
that in the Band of Angels Warren 
is looking for an angel that will lead 
contemporary man out of the mean- 


because of 
struggle 


ingless tragedy of his present situa- 
tion. 

First, the evil in the present situ- 
ation, what does Warren believe to 
Is it blind foree, per- 
No. He 
evil to be the 
brief 


be its cause? 
verse gods, fate, chance? 
believes the cause ol 
men, A 
the opening chapters of the Band of 
Angels will show this. 


actions of resume ol 


ry 

These is the story of Amantha Starr, 
daughter of a well-to-do Kentucky 
planter died shortly 
Amantha born. When 
Amantha is nine, Starr packs her 


whose wife 


after was 
olf to a school in Oberlin, Ohio, so 
he can be free to have an alflair in 
Cincinnati with “Miss” Idell, wife 
of a Cincinnati lawyer. This city 
life beyond 
means, Starr mortgages his planta- 


and love’ being his 
tion, speculates on the stock mar- 
ket, loses, goes heavily into debt. At 
his death, seven years later, Aman- 
tha returns to the Kentucky plan- 
tation to learn at her father’s grave- 
that part Negro; 
mother one of her father’s 
her father died 
heavily in debt, she is sold with the 
rest of his chattels. At the slave 
market in New she be- 
comes the property, and soon the 
mistress, of 


side she is her 
was 


slaves. secause 


Orleans, 


Hamish Bond, a 
wealthy but elderly gentleman, 

This is the beginning of 
“blood, sex, sweat, and crocodile 
tears” that fill the book. But under- 
neath runs Warren’s theme that the 
evil in the present situation is 
caused by the actions of men. If 


the 





James Magmer, $.J., M.A., Ph.L., discusses 
the philosophy that underlies all Robert 
Penn Warren's novels, with special emphasis 
on Warren's latest best seller, Band of An- 
gels. Father Magmer is at present completing 
his theological studies at West Baden Col- 
lege, West Baden, Ind. 
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Starr had 


wolnan, 


with a slave 
would not have 
had not been an 
would not 


not sinned 
Amantha 
born. If he 
adulterer, he 
squandered fortune on Miss 
Idell and debt; Amantha 
would not have been sold as a slave. 


been 
have 
his 
died in 


R, MEMBER how Warren put this 
Aeschylean theme to work in his 
earlier novels? In All the Kings 
Men, it was the greed of the little 
politicians that brought about Wil- 
lie Stark’s downfall. Wilkie Barron, 
in World Enough and Time, by 
working for his own selfish ends, 
caused the deaths of Jeremiah and 
Rachel Beaumont, and Cassius Fort. 
Senator Tolliver, in the Night Rid- 
ers, led his friend Perey Munn to 
his death by involving him in the 
war between the Kentucky tobacco 
growers and buyers. 

The evil in the 


world is caused 


by the actions of men. The impor- 


tant thing to observe about War- 
ren’s use of this principle is that 
though evil results from men’s ac- 
tions, very often the motive they 
had for placing these actions was 
For instance, when Amantha 
father 
his other 
her own 
would have found 
nothing unusual about being sold as 
his death. The evil in 
she is later involved comes 
about because her father wanted to 
do the better thing, raise the girl as 
his own daughter. His motive for 
sending Amantha to school at Ober- 
lin was good; he wanted to educate 
her to take her place in the white 
world (as well as have the freedom 
for his affair with Miss Idell). In 
the end, Amantha’s education made 
her lot as a slave all the 
tolerable 


yood 
Stari 


placed her among 


had 
slaves 


was born, if her 


instead of raising as his 


dauuhter, she 
rn 


a slave at 


which 


more in- 
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‘ 
a another example. Ham- 
ish Bond’s motive for buying Aman 
tha at the New Orleans slave market 
He wanted to her 
from treachery and evil, but in the 
end, by making her his mistress, he 
involved her in the and 
treachery from which he wished to 
her. Warren seems to be 
saying the evil in the present situa- 
tion is the direct result of men’s ac- 


was good. save 


same evil 


rescue 
tions, both good and bad, because 


whatever a man 
refuses to 


does, because of 


motives he recognize in 
himself, or because of the greed and 
weakness of others, his actions will 


inevitably produce evil. 


y 
| can a man do when he 


realizes he is caught in the tension 
existing between the good and evil 
existing in his own times? Is there 
any way the evil 
in his situation and achieve a pure 
Warren, in his novels, says 
men try to find a redemption for 
themselves by ruthlessly pursuing 
an abstract ideal: truth, justice, 
love, goodness. Redemption for 
them, so they believe, consists in 
identifying their own existence with 
ideal. Men moti- 
vated by a kind of Platonism. Man 
is only a shadow of the real. He 
will not become real and possess a 
meaning for his existence until he 
has identified himself with a divine 
prototype, with one of the band of 
angels. But in this struggle to iden- 
tify oneself with the divine there is 
no victory or redemption. The 
ideals (the angels) are not real, 
only illusions. Warren sees in the 
pursuit of these illusions the source 
of all the tragedy in the world. 
The opening words of the Band 
of Angels are Amantha Starr’s 
“Oh, who am I? For so long, that 
was the ery of my heart.” Caught 


he can overcome 


i if rd ? 


their chosen are 
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up in the evil of slavery because of 
her father’s sins, she sought her 
identity first in freedom, freedom 
from Hamish Bond which came to 
her at the end of the Civil War; 
but her identity was not there. She 
sought it in love by marrying Tobias 
Sears, but because she did not tell 
Sears of her Negro blood until after 
their marriage, her marriage never 
quite measured up to what her 
dream of it had been. Even in love 
she is still asking, “Who am I?” 
Next she looked for her identity in 
the Negro race by having an affair 
with Rau-Ru, an escaped slave who 
became a hero in the Union Army as 
Lieut. Oliver Cromwell Jones. But 
found her white blood would 
allow her to identify herself 
with the Negro race, nor find her 
identity in Rau-Ru’s love. 


she 
not 


Ox, after the other the angels dis- 


appoint her; still she does not fare 
so badly as other Warren heroines 
and heroes, perhaps because she did 
not pursue the ideal as ruthlessly 
as they did. Sue Murdock, the 
heroine of Alt Heaven’s Gate, tried to 
find a workable personal philoso- 
phy, only to end her search for 
emancipation in the most shabby 
and disaster. Jeremiah 
Leaumont saw himself as a knight 
errant in the service of his lady’s 
(Rachel's) justice; he ended a mur- 
derer, and ironically enough, a hus- 
band faithless to the very woman 
to whom he had devoted himself. 
Willie Stark, working to reform his 
state’s government in the interest 
of the common man, ended a feared 
and hated dictator. 


sordidness 


Do: s Warren believe that man can 
never victorious from his 
struggle with good and evil in his 
historical situation? Can the ideal 


emerge 
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never be captured and made flesh? 
Is the Incarnation impossible? In 
World Enough and Time Jeremiah 
Beaumont wrote in his journal, 
“There must be a way, but | may 
not have it now.” At that time there 
seemed to be a hope for victory. 
Now, in the Band of Angels, that 
hope, slim as it was, seems to have 
vanished. 

True, Amantha Starr does emerge 
from the conflict between good and 
evil with a touch of comedy. At the 
end of the novel she and her hus- 
band have moved far into the West 
and deep into poverty. The tragedy 
and violence are over, the “blood, 
sex, sweat, and crocodile tears” are 
gone. She has found peace and her 
own identity; the question “Who 
am 1?” is no longer the cry of her 
heart, Observe, though, that this 
peace does not come to her as a 
victory; it comes rather as a result 
of withdrawing from the struggle 
altogether. 

She is at peace because she has at 
last found her identity. But what 
angel gave it to her? To answer this 
question, recall Jack Burton for a 
moment, the narrator of All the 
Kings Men. Like Amantha, he 
emerges from the struggle and vio- 
lence apparently chastened, puri- 
fied, and redeemed. Why? Because, 
having observed Willie Stark’s trag- 
edy, he has learned how to live by 
achieving self-knowledge, knowl- 
edge that the idea and the flesh are 
not separate entities. Outside man’s 
being the idea is nothing. In the 
world in which man lives, the idea 
and the flesh are one because in the 
fabrication of his being evil was 
mixed inseparably with the good in 
him. It must be so. No matter what 
action a man performs, regardless 
of his motive, the result is the same: 
evil. 
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In the observation with which 
Burton concludes his narrative he 
says that the wonder and artfulness 
of creation is that God did not create 
man good, but a mixture of good 
and evil. If God had created man 
good, man would have been an ex- 
tension of Himself. By creating him 
a mixture of good and evil, He was 
able to give man separateness from 
Himself and an identity of his own. 
Warren's reader is left to conclude 
the pursuing of ideal goods is fool- 
ishness; whatever good there is in 
the world is within man himself. 
In the struggle between good and 
evil, no victory is possible; the only 
conquest is self-knowledge, knowl- 
edge that man is identical with his 
own image. The only solution seems 
to be a flight from the situation into 
a kind of inactive peace. 

The band of angels is not com- 
pletely destroyed; there is one left: 
man’s identity with his own image. 
This image, though, is neither good 
nor bad, but a mixture of both. The 
evil in man is not the drag of con- 
cupiscence of which St. Paul writes; 
it is ontological, put in man when 
God created him. Consequently, 
whether Warren calls it angel, 
image, or man, it is in reality a 
Manichean monstrosity. 


T ws is the knowledge that the 
tragedy and struggle of a lifetime 


vive Amantha Starr knowledge 
that the ideal good she sought is em- 
bodied with the evil in her own 
being. Any attempt to purge herself 
of evil by pursuing the good will 
only destroy her, To remain in the 
historical situation and attempt to 
fight evil will only produce more 
evil. Amantha’s victory is achieved 
in accepting her own image, her 
peace in flight from reality. So the 
book ends with a touch of comedy, 
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“a mellow humor fading off into a 
hopeful quiet,” as the Newsweek 
reviewer observed. But is this a 
touch of humor or a touch of irony? 
Is it a comic ending or is it tragic? 
I believe Warren intended it to be 
humor and comedy, though to say 
that such is the solution for the 
problem of man’s existence is ironic 
and tragic. 


Twat Warren fully intended this 
conclusion to his book can be sup- 
ported from remarks he made on 
“Knowledge and the Image of Man” 
while addressing the conference 
on the Unity of Knowledge during 
the Bicentennial Celebration at Co- 
lumbia University. Man, he said, is 
not an individual existing in a par- 
ticular moment of time, “not a bil- 
lard ball placed on a table”; he is in 
the world, and by a kind of osmosis 
has absorbed all the experience and 
history that has gone before him 
into the composition of his being. 
He can only achieve separateness 
and self-identity by distinguishing 
himself from other men and from 
the world, 

The process is isolation, suffer- 
ing, and self-criticism, but the end 
product is the courage and the clar- 
ity of mind to see the whole tragic 
pathos of life. Once man realizes 
that “the tragic experience is uni- 
versal and a corollary of man’s 
place in nature,” he may return to 
communion with his fellow men 
and with nature. The purpose of 
this self-knowledge is not passive, 
it is active and creative. It gives 
man the courage and confidence he 
needs to meet his destiny with hero- 
ism. “It prepares for the moment 
of action, of creation, in our world 
of contingency.” 

How? In his Address Warren does 
not say. In his novels he has tried 
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his best to convince his readers that 
human action, regardless of the mo- 
live that inspired it, always pro- 
duces evil. Ontologically, evil is the 
absence of perfection, creation is 
the coming-to-be of a new perfec- 
tion. If all man’s actions result in 
evil, an absence of perfection, how 
can he create “in our world of con- 
tingency”? But more alarming, 
Warren, in his novels, has de- 
stroyed all ideals. What motive has 
he left that might prompt a man to 
act? What motive is there to urge 
him to enter the struggle between 
good and evil in his historical situ- 
ation and strive for achievement? 
None that I can see. The only 
course of action he has left man is 
the one adopted by Jack Burton 
and Amantha Starr: seek peace in 
retirement from the world. 

What is to be said of this angel of 
Warren's? Some things that are 
good. Man does need the kind of 
knowledge that will give him an 
image of himself and self-identity, 
especially modern man who seems 
to have a perverse penchant to sac- 
rifice his individuality to find iden- 
tity with the masses, the party, the 
‘ism. It is the collective image that 
appeals to him, not the individual. 

But to say that man is a Mani- 
chean mixture of good and evil is 
to conceive man wrongly. As he 
came from the hand of his Creator, 
man was totally good and totally 
separate from Him. Sin and evil are 
the result of man’s actions, not be- 
cause evil is in man as a principle 
of individuation (or separation), 
but because his will is free to choose 
to do evil. And if evil sometimes re- 
sults from actions done with a good 
motive, could it not be because man 
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does not look far enough ahead to 
foresee all the consequences? If 
Starr had considered Amantha’s 
situation honestly, wouldn't he 
have seen that, sooner or later, she 
would have discovered who her 
mother was? If Hamish Bond had 
stopped to think of what he had 
been and what he was, wouldn’t he 
have seen that he could not take 
Amantha into his house without, 
sooner or later, trying to seduce 
her? 


Ano, of course, man is caught up 
in the war between good and evil 
that has raged in every historical 
situation. He does need to separate 
himself from men and the world 
for a time in order to achieve 
knowledge of himself and to see 
that tragedy, if not a corollary, is at 
least a fact of existence. Such 
khowledge need not impel a man 
to flee from reality; it can be crea- 
tive. If grace is added, it can give 
man the courage to meet his destiny 
in the historical situation and hope 
for salvation, not in the historical 
milieu, but in the eternal. 

There is no absolute ideal of good, 
justice, truth to be obtained in this 
world, as Warren says, but that 
does not mean that no absolute 
ideal exists. Christ, caught in the 
crisis of His historic situation, had 
to say to Pilate, “My kingdom is not 
of this world... .” 


W annen has come a long way, 
but his quest is not over; he must 


go further if he would find his 
angel. Man’s salvation is not 
achieved in a flight from reality, but 
in struggling against the evil in his 
times to win the kingdom. 





The Catholic Liberal 


by WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


"Ne its friends and its enemies, the 
\merican Catholic Church presents 
the picture of a vigorous, confident, 
well-organized group. Management 
experts the Church; anti- 
Communists look to her as a pillar 
of strength; 
mire her hospitals and orphanages. 
but beneath the surface of the 
American Church there ex- 
ists a tension, a potential conflict, 
which, if it develops, could seriously 
damage the mission of the Church 
in this country. This situation is 
not easily deseribed or discussed 
because the elements in the conflict 
are not completely defined and be- 
the issues involved have a 
yood deal of emotional coloring. 

In the American Catholic milieu 
today there is a group known:as the 
Catholic liberals. Who are these 
Catholic liberals? For what do they 
stand? To give a strict definition 
of a liberal, or a Catholic liberal, is 
a very difficult task since “liberal- 
ism” can mean practically anything. 
And there would certainly be little 
profit in drawing a caricature of the 
Catholic liberal--the poorly dressed 
little man with long hair, a foreign 
accent, and a copy of Growth and 
Decline in his pocket. Avoiding 
both the strict definition and the 
caricature, we can try to describe 
the Catholic liberal in terms of the 
characteristic tenets of the 


praise 


welfare agencies ad- 


scene, 


eause 


group 


T nz Catholic liberal is, first of all, 
sympathetic toward progress and 
change. He feels that the past is 
not necessarily better than the pres- 
ent simply because it is the past. 
He is interested in the improvement 
of material conditions, in temporal 
This attitude he 
with the type liberal, though not so 
commonly with the type Catholic. 
The Catholic liberal has, secondly, 
an habitual readiness to accept 
truth wherever he may find it, 
whether that be in Freud or New- 
man. He is convinced that no man 
will be always and entirely wrong, 
and that the chances of an intelli- 
gent man having something worth- 
while to say—even though he be an 
atheist—are good enough to justify 
the effort required to understand 
him, 

We can also note that the Amer- 
ican Catholic liberal refuses to iden- 
tify the Church and her teaching 


with any particular form of gov- 


progress. shares 





It is within the realms of possibility that 
this article may start a merry little contro- 
versy weighted as it is in favor of the Cath- 
olic liberal. However, the article points out 
a pattern that has recurred several times in 
the history of the West, and William J. Sul- 
livan’s application of the pattern to our own 
times is cogent and of deep interest even to 
those who may differ from his conclusions. A 
young Jesuit scholastic, Mr. Sullivan is now 
teaching at Creighton Prep., Omaha, Nebr. 
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ernment. He is amused rather than 
impressed by the scholastic argu- 
ment that since the Papacy is a 
monarchy, monarchy must be the 
most perfect form of government. 
And yet, somewhat paradoxically, 
the Catholic liberal is very much 
concerned with the adaptation and 
adjustment of Catholic thought to 
the American political scene. 

Finally, the liberal is strong in 
his support of the rights of the in- 
dividual and in particular of the 
right of freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. It should be evident that 
such traits are not the exclusive 
possession of the Catholic liberal, 
but they do serve to clarify our no- 
tion of what a Catholic liberal is. 

The tenets that have been out- 
lined here may strike one as being 
entirely laudable but to a large and 
powerful segment of the American 
Catholic body, they are more or less 
unacceptable. Actually, it is liberal- 
ism itself that is objectionable to 
this element of the Catholic group; 
and because these tenets seem to 
smack of liberalism, they draw the 
fire of the conservatives. 


Waar is this secular liberalism 
if we may call it that to distinguish 


it from Catholic liberalism—which 
the Catholic conservatives find so 
objectionable It is certainly not the 
“liberalism” of Mr. Hoover and the 
NAM. That “laissez-faire” philoso- 
phy of government was liberalism 
a century ago in England, but in 
twentieth century America, it is the 
soul of conservatism. American 
secular liberalism of today is the 
liberalism of Roosevelt and the New 
Deal, of Norris and Wallace and 
Stevenson, of Reuther and Humph- 
rey, of the ADA and the Civil Liber- 
ties Union. It is characterized by a 
naturalism, the remnants of a ra- 
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tionalism, and an _ individualism, 
but an individualism that, strange- 
ly, has expressed itself in a govern- 
mental concern for the welfare of 
the individual. 

Added to the objections that 
many conservatively minded Cath- 
olics have to the liberalism of the 
New Deal and the New Republic is 
the opposition generated by a con- 
fusion between contemporary 
American liberalism and the clas- 
sical, anticlerical liberalism of 
nineteenth century Europe. This 
confusion has only heightened 
Catholic hostility to “liberalism” 
and consequently to those Catholics 
who seem to consort with liberals 


Dn its own thinking, the Catholic 
conservative group insists very 
strongly on the value and the neces- 
sity of tradition. They believe that 
the good Catholic is necessarily a 
tradition-directed person. The pres- 
ent often is presented as an un- 
fortunate degeneration from the 
blessed past. It is from this point 
of view that the common nostalgia 
for the Middle Ages arises. 

Again, to insist forcefully upon 
the value of progress in technology 
and material prosperity, as the lib- 
eral certainly does, is for the con- 
servative an aberration from the 
Catholic spirit of the “earthly pil- 
grimage.” Finally, the knowledge 
that the Church is the divine re- 
pository of truth promotes a we- 
from-our-lofty-abode-attitude — to- 
ward the gropings and searchings 
of others after the truth. 

Expressions of this conservative 
Catholic mind can be found in many 
different fields. The economic writ- 
ings of Father Edward A. Keller, 
C.S.C., are a manifestation of it, as 
are the film criticisms of William 
Mooring, and some of the political 
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pronouncements of Clarence Man- 
ion, The enthusiastic response that 
the 
Dawson 


has in some sections greeted 
proposals of Christopher 
for a system of education based pri- 
marily on the Catholic past is, L be- 
lieve, another expression of the con- 
servative Catholic mind. (Cf. article 
by Christopher Dawson in this issue 
of THe CaTHoLic WoarLD, p. 197). 


_— descriptions of the liberal 
and conservative positions in Amer- 
ican Catholie society have taken us 
afield; but they were 
in order to get a clear 
picture of the situation. There is 
then in the American Catholic body 
a large and influential group of con- 
servalives who are in many ways 
strongly opposed to liberal ideas 
and attitudes, ‘There is also a group 
of Catholic liberals who are in some 
respects similar to and sympathetic 
toward the secular liberal element 
in our And this is, I be- 
lieve, where the danger lies. The 
Catholic liberals find themselves 
occupying a middle position be- 
tween the conservative Catholic and 
the secular liberal. The tenets, the 
beliefs, and the dreams of the Cath- 
olic liberal do unquestionably re- 
semble those of the contemporary 
American liberal; but I believe that 
the Catholic liberal has a valid and 
distinet middle position, and that, 
therefore, it would be a mistake and 
an injustice to identify him with his 
secular counterpart. 

The dangers inherent in such a 
situation can be seen most clearly 
in the mirror ofthistory. Among the 
uses of history is the task of illumi- 
nating the present in the light of 
past experience. The history of the 
West furnishes several striking 
examples of situations very similar 
to that which we have found in 


somewhat 


necessary 


culture. 
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contemporary American Catholi- 


cism. 


| of the major figures of the 
Greek classical age, and certainly 
the one who has most captured the 
imagination of succeeding eras, is 
Socrates. Socrates moralist, sol- 
dier, philosopher, _ satirist. Im- 
mensely popular though he was a! 
limes, Socrates came to a strange 
and dark end, He was put to death 
by his fellow citizens on the charge 
of refusing to honor the gods and 
of corrupting the youth. How could 
Socrates, a man who was so vitally 
interested in developing a_ solid 
moral code, be put to death on such 
a charge? 

Socrates lived at a time when 
the traditional Greek morality, the 
morality of myth and manners, had 
collapsed, The disturbances created 
by the Peloponnesian War and the 
attacks of the sophists and skeptics 
were both responsible for the col- 
lapse. In place of the old mythology- 
supported morality of the Golden 
Age, a new amoral pragmatism 
grew up. This new morality of ex- 
pediency and might reached its 
peak during the rule of the Thirty 
Tyrants. When in the counter- 
revolution of 403 B.C. the conserva- 
tive, democratic government was 
restored to power, the people were 
determined to return to the old 
ways, to re-establish the morality 
of the fathers. 

But how does Socrates fit into this 
picture?) Why is it that shortly 
after the overthrow of the Tyrants, 
he is on trial for his life. Socrates 
was certainly a defender of a stable 
moral code. The whole purpose of 
his life was to find a solid, incon- 
trovertible basis upon which the 
structure of a good life could be 
erected. 
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1 is true; but Socrates felt 
that before men could become truly 
good, before a firm, rationally 
grounded morality could be estab- 
lished, a critical and destructive 
examination of the current morality 
of custom, the morality of the 
myths, was necessary. And Socrates 
set about this critique with great 
vigor. To us this is admirable; but 
the men of his own time saw his 
criticism of the things they held 
dear against the background of the 
new morality, of the pragmatism 
born of the war and the utilitarian- 
ism spread by the sophists. From 
their point of view, Socrates melted 
into that background and became 
indistinguishable from it. It is for 
this reason that the citizens of 
Athens brought Socrates to trial on 
the charge of being an enemy of the 
state. 

Socrates went down because the 
conservatives could not, or at least 
did not, distinguish him from their 
known enemies. There is no doubt 
about Socrates’ own attitude to- 
ward the new morality. He saw its 
weakness and its viciousness, and 
he attacked the sophists and skep- 
tics with as much vigor as he did 
the moralists of convention. But be- 
cause he was also attacking the 
conventional morality, the defend- 
ers of the established order classed 
him with the pragmatists and soph- 
ists, and brought about his down- 
fall. “Such the end,” wrote 
Plato, “of our friend, a man, I think, 
who was the wisest, the most just, 
and the best 
known.” 


was 
man that I have ever 


, it may surprise us to hear 
it, another man who found himself 
in a similar situation was St 
Thomas Aquinas, patron of all 
Catholic philosophers and theolo- 
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gians. Thomas’s unique place 
among the great thinkers of the 
Church is due in large part to his 
work in developing a 
Aristotelianism. Throughout his 
life he worked with Aristotelian 
principles to erect the finest syn- 
thesis that the inspiration of the 
Christian faith has yet produced 
This facet of Thomas’s work is well 
known, but it is not as well known 
that in building this synthesis he 
encountered great opposition. In 
developing his Christian Aristotel- 
ianism, Thomas was the 
tradition. 

The traditional thought of the 
early Middle Ages was a Christian 
Platonism. Augustine had found 
in Platonism strong affinities for 
Christianity; and he had tried to 
integrate Platonic thought into his 
own work. This Platonic Christian- 
ity is found in Anselm, in Frigena, 
in Peter Lombard. It was the tra- 
dition. 


Christian 


fighting 


Tune was another group in the 


medieval intellectual milieu) who 
were very much interested in Aris- 
totle and his thought. These were 
the Latin Averroists, men who 
gained their knowledge of Aristotle 
from the Moslem culture in Spain 
These men claimed that they alone 
were propounding the true 
trines of Aristotle. They had an un- 
canny knack for selecting and em- 
phasizing the very points in the 
thought of Aristotle which were 
particularly ‘impieus” to the Chris- 
tian Platonists. 

This, then, was the situation in 
which St. Thomas found himself. 
He was, in a sense, mounting an 
attack on the Platonic tradition, for 
he felt strongly that the similarities 
between Platonism and Christianity 
were only apparent But 


doc- 


when 
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Thomas attacked the Platonic tra- 
dition, its defenders saw not 
Thomas, but the secular, “impious,” 
Latin Averroists. They saw Thomas 
and the Averroists as one, and they 
treated them as one. 

There is no question of what 
Thomas thought of the Averroists. 
He knew that the Aristotle that they 
were teaching was inimical to 
Catholic doctrine. He undertook 
long commentaries on Aristotle to 
show that his was the true and cor- 
rect interpretation, The one bitter 
piece of writing in the vast Omnia 
Opera of Thomas is a short work 
in which he attacks the Averroistic 
“Double Truth” theory. Thomas 
saw clearly the difference between 
his teaching and that of the Latin 
Averroists, but the Platonists did 
not. 


Wom the first condemnation of 
secular Aristotelianism was issued 
in 1270, several doctrines explicitly 
taught by Thomas were included. 
Those who were in authority saw 
the introduction of Aristotle’s 
thought as a threat to Christianity. 
Unable or unwilling to make fine 
distinctions, they leveled their guns 
not merely at the Averroists, but 
at the general. 
When the full seale condemnation 
came in 1277, Thomas was dead; 
but among the 214 listed 
by Archbishop Tempier were many 
that Thomas had taught, and some 
which we today regard as charac- 
teristic of Thomism. 

Thus in fifth century Athens and 
in thirteenth century Paris we find 
a similar configuration of events. 
In both cases there was a complex 
conflict of forces; in both cases, one 
party suffered condemnation be- 
cause those in authority did not 
distinguish him and his teaching 


Aristotelians in 


theses 
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from those whom they regarded as 
absolute enemies. 


To turn now from the past to the 
tension which we have pointed out 
within American Catholicism today, 
it must be admitted that there is a 
correspondence between many of 
the tenets of the Catholic and the 
secular liberal. This correspondence 
is, however, accidental and not real. 
That is to say, though both may 
hold the same position on freedom 
of the press, or on the right of an 
individual to participate in govern- 
ment, or on the obligation of the 
state to aid the individual, these 
positions are in each case conclu- 
sions from a different set of prin- 
ciples and different fundamental 
concepts. When the Catholic liberal 
fights for freedom of the press, he 
does so because of his conviction of 
the dignity of man, the nature and 
purpose of human speech, and the 
obligation that man is under to 
seek and communicate the truth. 
It is hardly fair to call him a natu- 
ralist or a secularist simply because 
men of such opinion also hold for 
freedom of the press. 

The Catholic liberal position must 
not be outlawed merely because it 
resembles the position of contem- 
porary liberals. Such a condemna- 
tion would err in two ways. In the 
first place, it fails to prove that the 
position assumed by the secular 
liberal is wrong, which is in itself 
by no means evident. It fails sec- 
ondly to distinguish or to take into 
account the principles that are be- 
hind the Catholic liberal’s position 
on the same issue. This would seem 
to be a most odious kind of guilt by 
association, 

We are not assuming here that 
the Catholic liberal is right in all or 
any of his opinions. It is not in that 
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respect that he has been compared 
to Socrates or Thomas. Rather, the 
point to be made is that the discus- 
sion of questions and the inter- 
change of ideas that has been going 
on between the liberal and the con- 
servative element in Catholic 
thought must continue. There does 
seem to be a danger that the con- 
servative will try to outlaw the 
liberal position entirely. 

The are unques- 
tionably in a superior position with 
regard to the formation and the ex- 
pression of authoritative thought. 
Should they refuse to distinguish 
between the secular liberal and the 
Catholic liberal, should they refuse 
to examine the principles upon 
which the Catholic liberal bases his 
opinions and rest satisfied with 
quoting against him censures of 
classical, European liberalism and, 
finally, should they try to condemn 
the whole Catholic liberal program, 
the Church in this country would 
incur a serious loss. 


conservatives 


Way? Because the Catholic liberal 
has a vital role to play in the devel- 
opment of Catholic thought and the 
expansion of Catholic influence in 


the United States. Ours is unde- 
niably an open society, and in such 
a society, a liberal can work most 
effectively at the task of incarnating 
Catholicism in the American scene 
Because of his readiness to accept 
truth where he may find it, the 
Catholic liberal and the truth he 
possesses will in turn be 
readily accepted. Insisting as he 
does on the rights and the dignity 
of the individual, he will be able to 
reach individuals who are blocked 
off from the Church by a false but 


more 
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very real fear of authoritarianism 
and thought control. And, what is 
perhaps most important of all, with 
that firm set of principles that lie at 
the core of Catholic liberalism, as 
they lie at the core of all Catholic 
thought, and that distinguish the 
Catholic liberal from his secular 
counterpart, he will be able to give 
structure and form to American in- 
stitutions that are threatened by 
their very openness. 

It is for these that an 
intransigent refusal on the part of 
the engage in a 
dialogue with the liberals and the 
assumption of an attitude of con- 
demnation toward them would be a 
disservice to the cause of 
Catholicism in America, that in 
which both the conservative and the 
liberal are ultimately interested. 

Catholic liberalism stands today 
in a difficult position. It is in oppo- 
sition to the most powerful sections 
of Catholic thought, and at the 
same time in danger of being con- 
fused with a secularistic, naturalis- 
tic liberalism. Is the pattern which 
led to the condemnation of Socrates 
and the censure of Thomas going 
to repeat itself in our time? The 
factors are present, and to some 
extent already in conflict. Perhaps 
the awareness that this ten- 
sion exists and the realization born 
of experience that its 
would be seriously harmful will 
help to prevent the eventuality 
Patterns have a way of repeating 
themselves; but it is precisely the 
interjection of intelligence and 
freedom that prevents the repetition 
from being automatic, and history 
from being a mere cycle of epi- 
cycles. 


reasons 


conservatives to 


serious 


very 


unfolding 





JAPAN... 


Murder of the Innocents 


by George P. Carlin 


A SMALL group of Americans has 
touched off a mass slaughter of unborn 
babies in Japan--a slaughter in which 
one out of every two Japanese babies has 
been murdered since 1948. 

Numerically, an estimated 12,000,000 
babies have been killed since laws were 
passed eight years ago legalizing abor- 
tions as a cold-blooded measure to solve 
an economic problem. The murder con- 
tinues today at an intensified pace. By 
the end of this year an estimated 2,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 more babies will have 
been killed if the present laws continue 

The laws were passed in the post- 
World War II atmosphere of despair in 
Japan, when the Japanese lost faith that 
their population problem could be solved 
within the man-made structure of inter- 
national relations. The facts Japan was 
faced with, and still faces, are these: 

Japan has 88,000,000 people in an area 
the size of the state of Montana. Japan 
has less farm land than the single state 
of New York. Internally, Japan has done 
about everything possible to make an 
economic go of it: before the war and 
again today, Japanese farmers get the 
highest yield of rice per acre in the 
world; Japanese fisheries have long been 
top ranking in the annual catch; and 
Japan is highly industrialized. Japan, 
without exterior help, such as emigration 
outlets, cannot support an expanding 
population. 

The Eugenics Protection Laws, mas- 
querading as laws to “protect the health 
of prospective mothers” but actually de- 
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signed to meet the population prob- 
lem, provide for (1) the legalization 
of abortions which were a criminal 
offense before World War Il and (2) 
the dissemination of birth control 
information and apparati through 
800 government health centers es- 
tablished in the various prefectures. 
The initial laws, passed on July 13, 
1948, permitted abortions only for 
eugenic reasons, such as the case of 
a prospective parent who was men- 
tally ill. As amended on May 31, 
1949, the laws permitted abortions 
specifically for “economic” reasons 
and thus opened up the floodgates 
for the operations. 


I. assessing American responsi- 
bility for the laws much is known, 
but much remains obscure. 
three points are known: 

(1) During the Occupation a 
number of Americans in semi-offi- 
cial capacity —- two demographers, 
an economist with the Army, most 
prominent of a small group, all on 
short terms of 


These 


service-—conducted 


an intensive campaign to get the 


Japanese to “curb population” by 
artificial means. 

A sample of the campaign, is the 
following dispatch by the United 
Press which appeared in Stars & 
Stripes, Dee. 30, 1949, under the 
headline: “Expert Rules Japan 
Needs Birth Control”: “Japan has 
the choice of ‘conscious and deliber- 
ate’ birth control on an unprece- 
dented scale, permanent dependence 
on United States aid, or a future of 
‘bare subsistence’ even lower than 
World War II. That is the frankly 
pessimistic conclusion of an exhaus- 
tive two-volume survey of Japanese 
Natural Resources prepared by Chi- 
cago University professor Edward 
Ackerman published Friday by 
SCAP’s Natural Resources Section.” 
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And another, a United Press dis- 
patch appearing in Stars & Stripes 
Pacific on March 14, 1949, led off 
with: “General MacArthur's ad- 
viser on population problems, Pas- 
cal K. Whelpton, again gave the Oc- 
cupation headquarters tacit «n- 
dorsement of a nationwide birth 
control educational campaign.” 

Though General MacArthur later 
denied that these statements repre- 
sented official endorsement of birth 
control by the Occupation, his de- 
nial was made to a small Catholic 
women’s group in Tokyo and the 
Japanese people interpreted this, it 
may be fairly assumed, as an at- 
tempt to placate a minority. The 
official point of view of the Amer- 
ican government, they concluded, 
was that birth control was the an- 
swer for Japan’s economic situa- 
tion. 

(2) In addition to the statements 
lo the newspapers, there was an 
even more grave responsibility on 
the part of the Occupation for the 
passage of the laws. That was sim- 
ply that the laws could not have 
been without Occupation 
acquiescence, Those who were not 
in Japan during the Occupation will 
have difficulty in picturing it; but 
it has been called “the vastest over- 
seas commitment undertaken 
by Americans.” It meant that Amer- 
icans running Japan lock- 
stock-and-barrel, with control over 


passed 


ever 


were 





It is imperative that Japan, a country of 
only 142,000 square milez with a population 
of 88,000,000 and still expanding, be given 
all help necessary to meet her economic 
problems. But birth control and legalized 
abortions are not the answer, as George P. 
Carlin significantly points out. Mr. Carlin, 
a graduate of Amherst College, served as a 
naval officer in World War II and the Korean 
War. Since, he has been a reporter on sev- 
eral metropolitan newspapers. 
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education, labor, government, 
armed forces, newspapers, and in- 
dustry. Though the Japanese Diet 
was theoretically independent, in 
actuality no laws were put through 
that were contrary to Occupation 
policy. Harry Emerson Wildes 
writes in Typhoon in Tokyo: 

“Notwithstanding the acclaim of 
the Diet as sole legislative agency, 
Government Section made it clear 
that every Diet step must follow 
Occupation orders. By constitu- 
tional provisions the Diet had full 
rights to pass on the eligibility of its 
members and to discipline itself; 
but in practice it could do nothing 
without Government Section ap- 
proval. No bill or resolution could 
be introduced, much less debated or 
enacted, until it had been cleared 
by Whitney’s office. A Diet member 
never dared initiate or improvise; 
he must guard his tongue in 
speeches, and he must heed advice 
upon his vote.” 

In short, it appears that someone 
in the Occupation gave the law the 
green light before it was put before 
the Diet. 

(3) who advocated birth 
control for Japan may have been 
motivated by what they conceived 
to be “humanitarian” motives. 
They believed we may assume, that 
birth control was better than an- 
other war which an expanding 
population might bring, or of star- 
vation within Jap in. 

But ironically, birth control di- 
rectly resulted in and brought on 
the greater number of abortions. 


Those 


| OKASAKI, director of the 
Population Problems Research In- 
stitute, a body established by the 
Welfare Ministry of the Japanese 
government to study population and 
the results of the eugenics law, has 
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stated: (a) Contraceptives were 
widely advertised in the newspapers 
after the passage of the law as be- 
ing 98% effective. (b) This led to 
“unwanted” (or more properly, un- 
expected) pregnancies. (c) In turn 
this led to the abortion operations. 

Again Tasuo Honda, in a booklet 
published by the Population Prob- 
Research Institute, came to 
the same conclusion: “As to the un- 
wanted pregnancy resulting from 
the failure of contraception, whether 
it will terminate in birth or induced 
abortion is a question of great con- 
cern particularly under existing cir- 
cumstances in this country where 
abortion has been legalized... . Our 
recent survey has revealed that one 
half of the unwanted pregnancies 
has ended in abortion.” 

Mr. Honda adds, “Of the total 
pregnancies, it is rare that non- 
contraceptors have recourse to abor- 
tion.” That is to say, that those who 
do not practice birth control do not 
have abortions. 

In short, the testimony of these 
impartial experts is that birth con- 
trol is the direct cause of the abor- 
tion operations. 

In reviewing the history of this 
law, one may seriously question 
whether the American demogra- 
phers and economists had any right 
to make the statements they did, in 
as much as they were speaking not 
as private individuals but as repre- 
sentatives, in a sense, of the Occu- 
pation and the American govern- 
ment and people. 


lems 


Bava control is against the law 


in two. states, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts; it is legal in some 
other states. But to be tolerated un- 
der the law in a pleuralistic society 
is not the same thing as to be repre- 
sentative of America’s heritage or 
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of the mainstream of the Western 
Judaic-Christian heritage. Cer- 
tainly it is fundamental to Amer- 
ican tradition that economics 
made for man; not man for 
nomics. To semi-oflicially advocate 
a course which would destroy or 
block lives to a people whose recon- 
struction the United States had un- 
dertaken and was responsible for 
was a betrayal of the United States 
and its people. 

The United States, if it is any- 
thing, is based upon a recognition 
of the sanctity of human life. 

The actual policy of the United 
States toward Japan’s severe prob- 
lems is far different from that rec- 
ommended semi-officially by the 
demographers and economists dur- 
ing the Occupation, though the pol- 
icy has been obscured by a secular 
press which has seen Japan only in 
terms of government and failed ade- 
quately to report their 
problems. 


are 


eco- 


economic 


Pu SIDENT EISENHOWER, apparent- 
ly with this fact in mind, has on two 
occasions lectured the press on both 
the problems of Japan and the ne- 
cessity for valid economic report- 


ing, knowing that no solution to 
Japan’s problems can be reached 
unless public opinion is changed so 
that its problems are recognized and 
understood, 

Speaking before the National Edi- 
torial group of the 
nation’s newspapers editors, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower significantly took 
the oceasion to spell out the basic 
facts about Japan. He said in part: 

“Over in the Western Pacific, the 
key to defense is Japan. Japan com- 
prises some 85,000,000 people in- 
dustrious, hard-working and inven- 
tive. 

“It is mandatory to us, 


Association, a 


and to 
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our safety, that the Japanese nation 
does not fall under the domination 
of the iron curtain countries, or 
specifically the Kremlin. 

“Now my friends, what is Japan? 
Eighty-five million people, living in 
an area no larger than California. 
Now we admit that California is a 
very wonderful and _ prosperous 
place, but as yet there are not 85,- 
000,000 people there. And even if 
there were, they would have access 
to all the markets of the United 
States on a free basis. 

“Japan cannot live, and Japan 
cannot remain in the free world un- 
less something is done to allow her 
to make a living. 

“Now, if we will not give her any 
money, if we will not trade with her, 
if we will not allow her to trade 
with the Reds, if we will not try to 
defend in any way the Southeast 
Asian area where she has a partial 
trade opportunity, what is to hap- 
pen to Japan? It is going to the 
Communists. 

“This business of distributing the 
truth, I beg to say, is far more than 
printing a newspaper. It is getting 
the facts, and with such wisdom as 
God gave us, with such dedication 
to our country as we believe we 
have inherited from our forefa- 
thers. ..5 


Aw again, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Associated Press last 
April 25th, President Eisenhower 
asked, “Cannot you, men and 
women of the pen, propagate knowl- 
edge of economic truth, just as your 
professional forebears spread the 
truths that inspired our forefathers 
to achieve a national independ- 
ence?” 

President Eisenhower fought an 
almost lone battle to win tariff re- 
ductions, primarily with Japan in 
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mind, and the United States backed 
Japan’s entry into GAAT, the Gen- 
eral Agreement of Trade and Tar- 
iffs (though 14 allied nations in 
GATT then voted to exclude Japan 
from the full benefits of the trade 
agreement). 

Other high Administration offi- 
cials have gone to bat for Japan 
(notably Secretary of Commerce 


Sinclair Weeks recently in stead- 
fastly refusing, though under fierce 
attack, to grant special discrimina- 
tory concessions on tarills to the 
textile industry). 


Tomas E. Murray, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has recom- 
mended atomic reactors for peace 
time use in Japan, Recently a pri- 
vate trade organization was formed 
in New York made up of former 
Wanamaker executives to stimu- 
late trade with Japan. 

This writer recently wrote to 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman _ in 
Washington asking that all steps be 
taken to integrate Japan within the 
free world economic network. The 
letter was forwarded by Senator 
Lehman to the State Department, 
and the following reply was re- 
ceived by Senator Lehman from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Thruston 
B. Morton, dated March 15, 1955: 

“Dear Senator Lehman, 

“The Department agrees with the 
principle enunciated by Mr. George 
P. Carlin in his letter which you 
forwarded to the Secretary by a 
memorandum dated Feb. 19, 1955, 
that Japan will be able to withstand 
Communist overtures only if free 
nations of the world afford Japan 
adequate opportunities for trade. 

‘Secretary Dulles, on January 17, 
1955, in testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee urging 
the extension of the Trade Agree- 
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ments Act by enactment of H.H. 1, 
stated, in part, in reference to the 
close relationship between security 
and economic welfare: 

“In this economic field many na- 
tions have a responsibility. But the 
heaviest lies upon the United States, 
That is because we are the world’s 
principal economic unit. Our eco- 
nomic behavior is of tremendous 
importance to our friends and al- 
lies. Indeed, we would quickly 
alienate our friends and allies if we 
followed trade policies which cut 
across their vital needs. 

“*Many do have such needs 
Take, for example, Japan’s total 
area is slightly smaller than Cali- 
fornia. But only 16% of its lands 
is arable, and it is virtually without 
any natural wealth. Its present 
population is 87 million, which 
amounts to nearly 4,500 people for 
‘ach square mile of arable land 
These people cannot live except 
through imports, and they cannot 
pay for imports unless they export. 
Japan has a large industrial capa- 
city, but this serves her little unless 
she can import the necessary raw 
materials and export the resultant 
manufactured goods.’ 

“On February 1, 1955, multilat- 
eral negotiations opened in Geneva 
between Japan, the United States, 
and many other countries which are 
contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and’ Trade. 
These negotiations have as their 
aim full accession of Japan to the 
General Agreement thus enlarging 
Japan’s trade possibilities with 
other countries as well as with the 
United States. The President has 
given high priority to expansion of 
Japan’s trading opportunities be- 
cause of Japan’s importance to free 
world mutual security. The negoti- 
ations now in progress are an ex- 
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pression of the priority in this field 
given by the President. 

“Because of the importance which 
the President attaches to expanding 
Japan’s trade, H.H. 1 contains a 
special provision regarding Japan 
which would authorize the Presi- 
dent to decrease by 50% any rate or 
duty existing on January 1, 1945, in 
connection with the current Japa- 
Without enact- 
ment of this provision, the current 
negotiations would have to be com- 
pleted before June 12, 1953, in order 
to afford such favorable treatment 
to Japan. This is another expres- 
sion of the importance attached to 
expanded Japanese trade. 

“In his letter, enclosed with your 
memorandum, Mr. Carlin to 
the ‘heated battle .. . taking place 
in Washington before the Tarilf 
Commission over proposals to re- 
duce tariff barriers on 
jects for the Japanese.’ 
ber, 1954, the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements 
published a list of approximately 
300 items on which the United 
States Tariff Commission must hold 
public hearings to determine the 
‘peril point’ findings on the extent 
to which a particular modification 
of an tariff rate may be made with- 
out causing or threatening serious 
injury to a domestic industry pro- 
ducing a like or directly competi- 
tive product. Presumably Mr. Car- 
lin was referring to those hearings 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Thruston B. Morton, 
“Assistant Secretary.” 


nese negotiations, 


refers 


certain ob- 


In Novem- 


Ax» again, in January of this year, 
Richard M. Herndon, Acting Officer 
in Charge Japanese Affairs, of the 


State Department, wrote to this 
writer (in part) this clear statement 
of American policy toward Japan: 
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“It is clear that the Japanese gov- 
ernment recognizes that the popu- 
lation problem is of major political 
and economic importance and that 
the Japanese people must endeavor 
to solve this problem by developing 
an economic capacity to sustain an 
increasing population while seek- 
ing the co-operation of other na- 
tions in emigration projects. As the 
major producing country of the 
world, the United States acknowl- 
edges its responsibility to 
with the free nations of the 
world in affording Japan, as well as 
our friends and allies, adequate op- 
portunities for trade. The United 
States is co-operating with the 
United Nations in trying to find 
means for modifying population 
pressures through emigration and, 
at the same time, we are constantly 
reviewing our immigration laws.” 


cO-Op- 


erale 


yy 

| HE ultimate answer for the Japa- 
nese, as Mr. Herndon indicates, is in 
part emigration, The solutions 
within the context of the man-made 
order cannot be worked out over- 
night, however. Meanwhile the pro- 
ponents of the curetting knife and 
of birth control tablets “taken just 
like candy” are having their day in 
Japan, 

One can only hope that the 
United States will bend all efforts 
this year to aid Japan in the solu- 
tion of her problems and bring an 
end to the murder of Japanese 
babies which was touched off by 
craven American citizens and 
resentatives. 

One step that the United States 
could take to restore hope to Japan 
would be to admit more Japanese 
as immigrants even on an emer- 
gency basis. Japan’s quota at pres- 
ent is 185 annually, though more 
Japanese are entering as non-quota 
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immigrants annually as war-brides 
of American servicemen. More 
Japanese could be admitted simply 
by turning over to Japan a large 
number of the admissions unused 
by Great Britain and Ireland, each 
year (neither have even half filled 
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their quotas since 1931); this would 
mean that a large number of Japa- 
nese could be admitted without go- 
ing above the present ceiling, with- 
out increasing the actual number 
of quota immigrants permitted by 
law to enter each year. 


Siz emala 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


FRANCIS rode to battle in the armor of a knight, 

He rode upon an Arab steed whose hooves set stone aflame, 
But Francis was in tatters when he put his pride to flight 
And Francis rode a donkey when a leper called his name. 


Francis kissed a leper’s sores, he ate a leper’s meal, 

And a thousand men with leprous souls came asking to be clean. 
The nobles met him in the street, the vagrant dogged his heel 
And everywhere his sandal touched the withered path was green. 


Francis loved the things of earth that served the King of Heaven, 
The wings of birds, the wings of words upon the gentle breeze, 

He preached in singing parables to knave and bawd and craven 
Till duke and churl and sundry beasts came down upon their knees. 


Francis was a little man who chiseled the mountain bone 
For choir, nave and belfry on Damian's crooked stair. 

Sin wrapped a heart of adamant within the heavy stone 
But Francis cracked it open with the cudgeling of prayer. 


Francis climbed up Calvary to shame the Saracen; 

(Mahomet's crescent dimmed the sun, and blood was on his sword) 
But Francis took the burning cross on Mount Alverno when 

He felt the nails in hands and feet pressed by the living Lord. 


Poor he was, and proud he was, when the Saviour bade him go 

With a happy burden on his back and Simons, young and strong 

To share the weight, to share the pain, and all the world to know 
How much of love spilled from his heart, and filled the sky with song. 





The Study of Christian Culture 
in the American College 


by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


‘Teuen has been much discusion in 
recent years on the future of liberal 
education both in Europe and 
America, among Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, and there can be 
little doubt that this has become 
one of the key issues in higher edu- 
cation. It is in connection with this 
discussion that my own suggestions 
for a new study of Christian cul- 
ture were made, and the discussion 
of the subject in a recent issue of 
Thought shows that they have 
aroused a good deal of interest and 
criticism from American education- 
alists. 

Certainly there is room for con- 
siderable differences of opinion in 
this field, above all in America, 
where the rapid expansion of higher 
education and the profusion of dif- 
ferent universities and 
Catholic, Protestant and secular, 
permit a much wider range of 
choice than is possible in the Old 
World. And 
there are greater opportunities for 
adventure and experiment. Hence 
un-American to condemn 
any new project simply because it 
is new or because it is difficult to 
with existing programs 
and methods; on the contrary, this 
debate seems to provide a good op- 
portunity for Catholics to review 


colleges, 


for the same reasons 


it seems 


reconcile 


the situation in the light of Cath- 
olic principles and with a view to 
their own specific educational 
needs. 


My own interest in the subject is 
of long standing. Certainly it does 
not date from a recent article on 
the late Professor E. Curtius’ views 
on European literature which I used 
merely as an illustration of one 
minor aspect of the problem. It has 
influenced the direction of my 
thought and work for the last forty 
years and during that long period 
I have become more and more con- 
vinced of the need of a new ap- 
proach to the problem from the 
Christian point of view. For this is 
not a local problem it is not 
peculiar to Oxford or England or 
Europe or America— it is a matter 





Touched off by a recent article in Thought, 
by Father Musurillo, S.J., Christopher Daw- 
son restates his views on the future of liberal 
education, specifically in America. We must 
face the fact, he says, that classical studies 
have long ceased to be the center of higher 
education, and he is convinced that some 
new common principle or integrative disci- 
pline must be found to take the place of 
what has been lost. He suggests a study of 
Christian culture rather than the Greek and 
Latin classics. A new book by Mr. Dawson, 
The Dynamics of World History is scheduled 
for early publication by Sheed & Ward. 
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of common concern to all Christians 
everywhere—and to Protestants as 
well as Catholics. 

The nature of the problem is clear 
enough. It is due to the breakdown 
of the old system of classical hu- 
manist education—‘litlerae human- 
iores,” “the humanities”—a system 
which has been the foundation of 
higher education for hundreds of 
years, both in Europe and America. 
The breakdown of this system has 
involved an educational revolution 
of the first magnitude. It means that 
either the whole character and 
spirit of higher education has to be 
transformed or else that we must 
find some new common principle or 
integrative discipline to take the 
place of what has been lost. 

Now it is on this fundamental 
question that my position has been 
misunderstood by Father Musurillo 
in his article in Thought. He writes 
in defense of the cause of classical 
humanism against the attempt to 
substitute a narrow form of sec- 
tarian exclusivism which is at- 
tempting to thrust Catholic higher 
education back into the Ghetto. But 
I do not wish either to defend the 
latter alternative or to attack the 
former, Insofar as the old classical 
studies still survive, by all means 
let us preserve them. But we must 
not ignore the realities of the situa- 
tion: the progressive decline of 
the great tradition of Western hu- 
inanism, the dwindling number of 
classical scholars and the develop- 
ment of a vast nation-wide system 
of profesional education which has 
nothing in common with the old 
classical culture. 


P svmen MUSURILLO writes as 
though this revolution had never 


occurred, He seems to assume that 
the modern university student still 
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spends his time reading Homer and 
Sophocles in the original Greek, and 
he fears that the study of Christian 
culture would deprive him of this 
unique experience and force him to 
waste his time on “vast untidily 
sprawling works like the City of 
God or the Roman de la Rose.” 

Now I do not wish to criticize Fa- 
ther Musurillo for fighting tooth 
and nail on behalf of the sheep that 
still remains (for I fear we must 
use the singular!) in the humanist 
fold. But that is no reason why we 
should neglect the more pressing 
problem of the ninety-nine sheep 
that are wandering in the modern 
educational wilderness. These - 
poor lambs—can no longer feed in 
the pasture of Greek and Latin let- 
ters. If you offered them the 
choicest blossoms of the Greek An- 
thology, they would turn their 
heads away in astonishment or dis- 
gust. “Mais enfin,” as Wellington 
said at Waterloo, “c’est avec ces 
messieurs la qu'il faut que nous 
gagnions la bataille.’” Whether we 
like it or not, we must face the fact 
that classical studies have long 
ceased to be the center of higher 
education. They have become a 
specialist study in a world of com- 
peting specialisms, most of which 
are vocational rather than liberal 
and are narrowly confined to tech- 
nical instructions. 


| Reed the decline of clas- 
sical studies does not 
involve the decline of liberal edu- 
cation itself. In America the liberal 
arts college still maintains its pres- 
tige and American educationalists 
have continued to advocate the 
ideals of liberal education. But 
there is still no general agreement 
on how the lost unity of humanist 
education can be recovered. The 


necessarily 
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liberal arts college itself tends to 
disintegrate under the growing 
number of subjects until it becomes 
an amorphous collection of alterna- 
tive courses. It is to remedy this 
state of things that American edu- 
cationalists have introduced or pro- 
posed a general integrative study of 
our culture which would provide ¢ 
common intellectual background 
for the students of the liberal arts. 

Typical examples of this ap- 
proach may be seen in the Columbia 
Introduction to the Study of West- 
ern Civilization and the Annapolis 
Great Books program. I may also 
mention Dr. Arthur E. Bestor’s 
proposals for the study of American 
civilization as a foundation for 
liberal education, which are con- 
tained in the final chapter of his 
book Educational Wastelands 
(1953). All these programs are con- 
cerned in one way or another with 
the study of Western culture. They 
accept the existing situation of vo- 
cational studies and multiple spe- 
cialization, and the attempt to cor- 
rect its centrifugal tendencies by 
giving the student a cultural back- 
ground and a consciousness of the 
existence of a world of thought and 
cultural activity which transcends 
and includes every specialized 
study. 


Tue problem for Catholies is a 
somewhat different one. They have 
never altogether lost sight of the 
medieval ideal of an order and hier- 
archy of knowledge and the inte- 
gration of studies from above by a 
higher spiritual principle. In other 
words Catholics have a common 
theology and a common philoso- 
phy—the unitive disciplines which 
the modern secular system of 
higher education lacks. 

Yet in spite of this enormous ad- 
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vantage we cannot claim that the 
Catholic university has solved the 
problem of modern higher educa- 
tion or that it stands out as a bril- 
liant exception from the educa- 
tional chaos of the rest of the world. 
For the Catholic liberal arts college 
suffers from very much the same 
weaknesses as the secular ones—it 
is losing ground externally in rela- 
tion to the other schools, and in- 
ternally it is becoming disintegrated 
by the multiplicities of different 
studies and courses. And the rea- 
son for this is that Catholic educa- 
tion has suffered no less——perhaps 
even more—than secular education 
from the decline of classical studies 
and the loss of the old humanist 
culture. This was the keystone of 
the whole educational structure, 
and when it was removed the higher 
studies of theology and philosophy 
became separated from the world of 
specialist and vocational studies 
which inevitably absorb the greater 
part of the time and money and per- 
sonnel of the modern university. 


I; is therefore of vital importance 
to maintain the key position of the 
liberal arts college in the university 
and to save the liberal arts course 


from further disintegration. And 
it is with these ends in view that ] 
have made my suggestions for the 
study of Christian culture as a 
means of integration and unity. Its 
function would be very similar to 
that of the general courses in con- 
temporary civilization, Western 
culture or American culture which 
are actually in operation in some 
of the non-Catholic universities 
Indeed it is the same thing adapted 
to the needs of Catholic 
studies. 

For if we study Western culture 


higher 


in the light of Catholic theology and 
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philosophy, we are in fact studying 
Christian culture or one aspect of it. 


I SEE no reason to suppose, as 
Father Musurillo does, that such a 
study would have a narrowing and 
cramping effect on the mind of the 
student. On the contrary it is emi- 
nently a liberal and liberalizing 
study, since it shows us how to re- 
late our own contemporary social 
experience to the wider perspectives 
of universal history. For, after all, 
Christian culture is nothing to be 
ashamed of. It is no narrow sec- 
tarian tradition. It is one of the 
four great historic civilizations on 
which the modern world is founded. 
If our modern Catholic education 
fails to communicate some under- 
standing of this great tradition, it 
has failed in one of its most essen- 
tial tasks. For the educated Cath- 
olice cannot play his full part in 
modern life unless he has a clear 
sense of the nature and achieve- 
ments of Christian culture: how 
Western civilization became Chris- 
tian and how far it is Christian to- 
day and in what ways it has ceased 
to be Christian: in short a knowl- 
edge of our Christian roots and of 
the abiding Christian elements in 
Western culture. 

Certainly the subject is a vast one 
which could occupy the lifetime of 
an advanced scholar. But the same 
may be said of the study of Western 
civilization in the secular univer- 
sities or indeed of the study of clas- 
sical culture in the past. Neverthe- 
less it can also provide the ordinary 
student who is going out into the 
world to earn his living in profes- 
sional life with a glimpse of the 
intellectual and spiritual riches to 
which he is an heir and to which he 
ean return in later years for light 
and refreshment. 
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If the Catholic college could only 
inspire its students with a sense of 
the value of this inheritance and a 
desire to know more about it, it will 
have taken the first and most essen- 
tial step. No doubt Catholic higher 
education is not unaware of this 
need and has made some attempt 
to satisfy it both in the liberal arts 
college and in the graduate school. 
But it has done so hitherto in a 
somewhat haphazard and piecemeal 
fashion. The student can study any 
number of subjects which have a 
bearing on the subject of Christian 
culture or form part of it: liturgy, 
church history, medieval philoso- 
phy, Dante, Newman, Hopkins, etc., 
but none of these will give him any 
comprehensive vision of the whole. 
What is needed, so it seems to me, 
is a study of Christian culture as a 
social reality—its origin, develop- 
ment and achievements — for this 
would provide a background or 
framework that would integrate the 
liberal studies which at present are 
apt to disintegrate into unrelated 
specialisms. 


I, is obvious that this study is 
something quite different from that 
which Father Musurillo attributes 
to me. It is not a study of the Chris- 
tian classics; nor is it primarily a 
literary study. It is a cultural study 
in the sociological and historical 
sense and it would devote more at- 
tention to the social institutions and 
the moral values of Christian cul- 
ture than to its literary and artistic 
achievements. Christian culture has 
indeed flowered again and again in 
literature and art and these suc- 
cessive flowerings are well worthy 
of our study. Father Musurillo has 
no difficulty in showing that it is 
quite out of the question to make 
the average arts student study all 
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of them. But this is to misunder- 
stand the nature of the problem. 
What we need is not an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of all the products 
of Christian culture, but a study of 
the culture-process itself from its 
spiritual and _ theological roots, 
through its organic historical 
growth to its cultural fruits. It is 
this organic relation between the- 
ology, history and culture which 
provides the integrative principle 
in Catholic higher education, and 
the only one that is capable of tak- 
ing the place of the old classical 
humanism which is disappearing 
or has already disappeared. 

No doubt it is difficult to insti- 
tute a new study of such a wide and 
comprehensive character unless the 
ground has been carefully prepared. 
But there is no need to exaggerate 
the difficulties. Exactly the same 
problems arise in relation to the 
study of Western civilization which 
has actually been instituted with 
some measure of success at Colum- 
bia College and elsewhere. 


Au that I am suggesting is that 


the tradition of Christian culture 
deserves the same objective com- 
prehensive study in the Catholic 
university, as the tradition of secu- 
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lar Western culture receives in the 
non-Catholic university. And I do 
not see why it should be any more 
“reactionary,” “defeatist” and “un- 
realistic” for a Catholic to study the 
history of Christian culture, than it 
is for a non-Catholic to study the 
history of secular culture, 


Farm R MUSURILLO is afraid that a 
study of this kind—or even the sug- 
gestion of it—will interfere with the 
efforts of religious groups “to pro- 
mote civil tolerance among them- 
selves and to elicit the attention of 
the State.” But the study of Chris- 
tian culture should be of interest 
to all “religious groups,” and I do 
not see that the attention of the 
State has anything to do with the 
question, Let us, by all means, do 
all in our power to promote reli- 
gious and intellectual understand- 
ing, but surely the best way to do 
this is to understand and appreci- 
ate our own culture in all its depth 
and breadth. Without this full cul- 
tural awareness it is impossible 
either to interpret our culture to 
others or to understand the prob- 
lems of intercultural relations, 
problems which are of such incal- 
culable importance for the future 
of the modern world. 








Prophets of Gloom 


by HILDA C. GRAEF 


I, the last twenty years or so a 
pessimistic view of the world has 
come to be widely accepted, even 
among Catholic thinkers. In the 
nineteenth century Kierkegaard, 
the father of existentialism, had 
produced a series of works that 
may fitly be described as delayed 
action bombs, for they contained 
explosive material that was to 
have its full effect only in our 
time, when it became fashionable 
to think in terms of crisis, not 
only among politicians but even 
more so among philosophers and 
theologians. 

Kierkegaard descended into the 
depths of “dread” (Angst), whence 
he ascended by a “leap” into the 
sphere of the Christian faith (in 
the Kierkegaardian sense), a faith 
not resting on a rational founda- 
tion, but which was, as it were, 
a product of the “rebound.” The 
human spirit, having come face to 
face with itself, returns from this 
“encounter” with a feeling of “ver- 
tigo” at its own “void.” This void 
san be filled only by a free decision 
for God, an individual decision, 
made “in fear and_ trembling,” 
without safeguards of any kind. 


I, the scope of a short article it 
is impossible not to oversimplify; 
but these are some of the funda- 
mental ideas of the great Dane, 


which were developed by existen- 
tialism, this multicolored phenom- 


enon of modern thought which it 
is impossible to define accurately. 
But the very fact that so much of 


it centers in the “nought” with 
which human existence is shot 
through, that it operates con- 
stantly with concepts such as 


“void,” “dread,” “despair,” shows 
clearly that it is fundamentally 
pessimistic. It is, nevertheless, one 
of the great phenomena of mod- 
ern thought, so Catholic intellec- 
tuals have perforce to take note 
of it. The difficulty is what atti- 
tude to take up in its regard. 

At first sight two opposing 
points of view are possible and are, 
in fact, held with great vigor. 
There is first the “traditional” re- 
action which refuses to have any- 
thing to do with such non-Chris- 
tian thought and washes its hands 
of it. This is quite understand- 
able; nevertheless, Christianity is 
an apostolic religion, wishing to 
restore all things in Christ. To say 
merely No, refusing any contact, 
stultifies all hope to bring the err- 
ing sheep into the fold, for con- 
version presupposes conversation. 





It is necessary for Catholic thinkers to 
understand the reason why existentialist pes- 
simism has, for the moment, such unwonted 
attraction, but any attempt to come to terms 
with its philosophy of despair is highly dan- 
gerous. What is most needed in our time, 
says Hilde Graef, is the Christian philosophy 
of hope—worked out on the Cross and 
proved by the empty tomb. 
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Hence there is another school of 
thought, well represented on the 
continent of Europe, especially in 
the German speaking countries 
and in France, which makes a 
thorough study of this philosophy, 
adopts its terminology, and inter- 
prets Catholic teaching very largely 
on its lines. Some of this litera- 
ture has already been translated 
into English and more is to come. 
Is this an unqualified blessing or 
a catastrophe? 


I, certainly cannot be denied that 
our time poses problems that have 
never arisen before, most of them 
connected with the quite extra- 
ordinary scientific and technical 
discoveries and inventions of the 
last hundred years and their ef- 
fect on the human mind. From 
the expanding universe to the split 
atom, from the television set to the 
possibility of interplanetary travel 
the face of the world, that had re- 
mained almost unchanged for mil- 
lenniums, suddenly began to look 
totally different. The “cozy little 
universe” with the earth in its cen- 
ter (even when the sun took the 
place of our planet things did not 
yet change very much) ex- 
tended to millions of solar sys- 
tems, while forces were discovered 
and harnessed to our technical 
equipment that may result in 
blowing up our star altogether. 
How could man respond to 
all this save by “dread”? 

It is only understandable 
that non-Christian philosophers 
should have translated this feeling 
of general insecurity into pessi- 
mistic systems of thought, and 
that non-Catholic Christians 
should have allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into the whirl- 
pool, especially as Kierkegaard 


So 


else 


too 


also 
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had given it an _ authentically 
Protestant look. The none too 
palatable fact is, however, that 
even Catholic thinkers, while try- 
ing to baptize it, have allowed 
their own thought to be colored 


by it. 


T ne subject is too vast to be 
tackled here from more than one 
angle; but the point chosen for 
discussion seems central, It is just 
this concept of dread which has 
become almost an The 
very term is not often used out- 
side this kind of literature. The 
German Angst (in Kierkegaard’s 
original Danish Angest) might be 
rendered as fear, if it not 
that fear is a far more rational 
emotion than existentialist dread- 
Angst. More, fear is a_ perfectly 
legitimate Christian state of mind; 
for the fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and fear of sin 
must accompany the Christian life 
from its very start to its end; the 
absence of this fear would itself 


obsession. 


were 


be the sin of presumption. 
But this is not the kind of fear 
Kierkegaard and his disciples call 


dread. This begins when the hu- 
man mind, contemplating itself, 
realizes its “void.” Many Catholic 
thinkers accept this (for example, 
Urs von Balthasar, in his book The 
Christian and Fear). But it is at 
this very starting point that the 
Christian ought already to part 
company with the Kierkegaardian 
existentialist. For when the Chris- 
tian looks into his own mind he 
will find there, not a dread-inspir- 
ing abyss of nothingness, but the 
image of God, even though 
nished by sin, 

It is quite true that in all human 
existence, whether Christian or 
otherwise, there is an admixture 


tar- 
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of “nothingness,” because man is 
a contingent being that has been 
created from nothing; God alone 
is absolute Being. But because the 
Christian knows man has been 
created in the image of God, this 
admixture of nothingness will not 
frighten him, as it does the exis- 
tentialist who either does not or 
will not believe that he was cre- 
ated in the divine image. In the 
Christian it will not inspire dread, 
but humility. 

Therefore from the very outset 
the Christian thinker may well be 
sympathetic to his unbelieving 
colleague’s state of dread, but he 
will not share it. And this is the 
danger from which the Catholic 
philosopher who enters into conver- 
sation with the latter does not 
always escape: that he becomes 
himself affected by the sense of 
insecurity, the “dread” which the 
other discusses in season and out 
of season, 


On thus can it be explained 


that Balthasar, for example, de- 
mands that Catholic thinkers 
should evolve a “‘theology of 
dread” and himself gathers ma- 
terial for it in his book mentioned 
above. But dread in this Kierke- 
gaardian sense is something nega- 
live, something dangerously akin 
to despair. It can only lead to 
endless confusion to attribute to 
Christ in the garden of Gethse- 
mani and on the Cross the same 
“dread” that he discusses in con- 
nection with Kierkegaard and 
modern psychological states. Un- 
der his influence, Adrienne von 
Speyr, in her book The Handmaid 
of the Lord, composes for our 
Lady under the Cross a veritable 
symphony of dread that can only 
be described as neurotic. 
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Now this kind of adaptation is 
inadmissible. The essence of exis- 
tentialist and neurotic fear, which 
makes it so compelling and in 
fact contagious, is that it is an ir- 
rational state, one of the effects 
of original sin that upset the bal- 
ance between the powers of the 
soul. It was perfectly reasonable 
that Christ should have allowed 
Himself to feel the full agony of 
fear before His final contest with 
sin, but this has nothing to do 
with Kierkegaardian dread, as Bal- 
thasar will have it. 

And it is turning things upside 
down when Adrienne von Speyr 
writes of the Blessed Virgin: “Nor 
did she turn from dread, in her 
dread and anguish. ... Flight from 
dread, flight in dread, is the con- 
sequence of original sin, and of 
that she was ignorant.” It is not 
flight from dread, but this very 
state of dread itself that is the 
consequence of original sin. It is 
desirable, indeed necessary, that 
Catholic intellectuals should ana- 
lyze concepts like that of Kierke- 
gaardian dread. But it is, as we 
hope to have shown, an un-Chris- 
tian concept, hence Christ and His 
Mother are the very last persons to 
whom it could be applied. 


I, is true, St. Thomas “baptized” 
Aristotle. But there are things that 
cannot be baptized, and such a 
thing is the existentialist concept 
of dread which arises precisely 
from the negation of Christian 
hope. Therefore we do not think 
it possible, much less desirable, to 
work out a theology of fear. What 
is most needed in our time is a 
theology of hope. It is difficult to 
swim against the stream, and com- 
pared with existentialist profundi- 
ties of dread, the concept of hope 
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sounds almost trite, not to say shal- 
low, to modern philosophical ears. 

Yet Christianity began in a 
world almost as neurotic our 
own. But the Apostles did not pre- 
sent their pagan audiences as 
truly “without God in the world” 
as so many of our contemporaries 

with a theology pandering to 
pessimistic systems of thought 
such for example, cynicism. 
What they preached was not so 
much the suffering of Christ but 
His victory over death in the Res- 
urrection. And they did so even 
in the face of such ridicule as St. 
Paul met at Athens. 


as 


as, 


W:. cannot cast out the devil by 
Beelzebub. Fear is cast out by 
love and hope, not by some kind 
of “Christianized dread.” This is 
probably the reason why Balthasar 
can complain that it has been left 
to the poets he cites Bernanos, 
Gertrud von le Fort, Claudel and 
others—-to tackle the problem of 
fear. But it is quite possible that 
good poetry makes bad theology. 
Neurotic fear, even though it is oc- 
casionally described in the Bible 
(Balthasar the fear of the 
Egyptians presented in the 
Book of Wisdom) is as little a 
proper object of theology any 
other neurotic state, just as the 
office of the not the 
same as the office of the psycho- 
analyst. 

We have taken the subject of 
fear to clarify the problem of the 
Catholic intellectual faced with a 
non-Christian concept. This ap- 
plies to all other similar ideas. It 
is necessary to understand the 
situation that produced them; but 
it seems to us highly dangerous to 
attempt to come to terms with 
them. The Christian, having the 


cites 


as 


as 


confessor is 
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true all counsels of 
dread and despair in the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, is in the position of 
the doctor before his patient. He 
understands the and has 
the means to cure it if the patient 
will accept the treatment (as un- 
fortunately in this case he most 
often will not). But he must on 
no account let himself be infected 
with the disease and under 
its influence modify the treatment 
until it becomes ineffective. 


answer to 


disease 


same 


Bas too often this means that 
Catholics will pretend that, in our 
present situation, a large part of 
the traditional philosophy (for ex- 
ample, of 
must be thrown overboard. They 
magnify the difference between 
our age and every other. We have 
noted at the beginning that there 
has, indeed, tremendous 
change brought about by scienti- 
fic and technical achievements, 
and that our thinkers must take 
account of that. But one thing has 
changed little. And 
existentialists and 
travelers may say, 
human nature does not need prob- 
lematic insights into its own noth- 
ingness and void, but hope in its 
own final 


most Scholasticism )” 


been a 


surprisingly 
the 
fellow 


whatever 
their 


restoration, 


The strangely paradoxical situ- 
ation is that the existentialist phi- 
losophy of despair was worked out 
in comfortable 
chairs 


professorial 
(Heidegger, 


arm- 
and 
produced lucrative plays (Sartre) 
Whereas the Christian philosophy 
of hope was worked out on the 
and proved by the empty 
tomb. The further paradox is that 
those who would have most cause 
for despair rarely seem to make 
use of what should be the way of 
thought best fitting their situation 


Jaspers) 


Cross 
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We are thinking of the compan- 
ions of the heroic Father Kolbe in 
a Nazi hungerbunker who died 
singing Christian hymns in their 
agony, or of Polish 
marching under grueling condi- 
tions to Siberian forced labor 
camps, singing the praises of the 
divine Child on Christmas Eve with 
freezing breath. 


soldiers 


Th nane is an old German proverb 
so much truer than the new phi- 
losophy, which says: “Distress 
teaches to pray.” Man in his 
agony, when “dread” is really 
closing in on him, not as a philo- 
sophical jeu d’esprit after a good 
dinner, but in its stark nakedness 
of torture and starvation, will turn 
to Someone who will give him not 
only strength to bear it, but who 
will transform it into radiant hope. 

This simple fact should give us 
pause and remind us Catholics of 
our tremendous responsibility. For 
there is no doubt that the fashion- 


able existentialist pessimism has a 
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dangerous attraction for the young 
who lose all sense of direction 
when they are told that they come 
from nothingness and go again 
into nothingness, and that heroism 
consists precisely in enduring this 
brief span of existence in the full 
knowledge that the abyss yawns 
at either end of it. 

Catholic thinkers certainly do 
not teach this. But they tend to 
use the current terminology in a 
way that can be very misleading, 
to say the least. Faith, hope and 
charity can never be expressed in 
terms of dread, void and vertigo. 
These latter have, indeed, to be 
analyzed and understood by Cath- 
olic thinkers, but they are and re- 
main foreign matter, which simply 
cannot be “integrated” into Chris- 
tianity, because they belong to the 
realm of evil in which Christians 
have no part and which has been 
defeated by Christ. “In the world 
you shall have distress. But have 
confidence. I have overcome the 
world.” 





Twig on the Tide 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


y 

,— is a tremendous intellectual 
tide turning in our generation and 
its measure no man may take. Phi- 
losophers may probe the currents 
or scan the swirling tracks upon the 
surface, but the journalist confines 
his observations, if he is wise, to 
the jetsam that writes part of the 
story upon the shore. We can see 
changes; we can see trends. 

One of the changes can be espied 
in the literary field-—a turning away 
from the mirror-up-to-life prose of 
the realistic school, from the com- 
plete withdrawal of the author from 
the story which must tell itself en- 
tirely through its characters, from 
the aseptic and almost inhuman 
prose that set style at nothing and 
apotheosized clinical observation 
It is not too much to say that this 
movement is linked to the retreat 
from scientism, from cold material- 
ism, and is resulting in great part 
from a re-emphasis on the worth 
of the individual. 

Once again, in brief, readers 
would appear anxious to hear au- 
thors; once again we are to have a 
lector-auctor relationship, an inter- 
communication, and a good thing 
it is. The trend could be seen first 
in the drift of the mass of aimless 
readers, choices dominate 
the chief book review publications, 
from fiction to non-fiction. The 
reader was seeking to come to grips, 
not with a massing of uninterpreted 


whose 


facts, but with specific interpreta- 
tions of the crushing accumulation 
of facts. The irony of the about- 
face was that the reader was seek- 
ing in non-fiction what it used to 
be fiction’s place to provide: a lively 
presentation of a view of life 
through narration with the author's 
personality shining through. 


Preven had become full of facts 
and indeed too full of facts, to the 
point where it became the instru- 
ment of a faction, a faction that be- 
lieved that there was nothing except 
physical facts. Perhaps the reader 
was looking for moral judgments 
which the authors had been refus- 
ing to give except to approve any- 
thing done in the name of romantic 
love, free speech or progress. In any 
event, the tide turning in the souls 
of men turned tastes in fiction, it 
would seem, but perhaps will not 
turn tastes in short pieces. 





Unconsciously, no doubt, but none the less 
surely, Herbert A. Kenny exemplifies the 
turning of the tide—no article this, but an 
essay pure and simple. There may well be 
those who find him too harsh on the modern 
magazine article, with its necessary accumu- 
lation of facts and still more facts, but the 
return of the essay, rooted as it is in man’s 
divinest aspirations, will be welcomed. Mr. 
Kenny is on the Editorial staff of the Boston 
Post, married and has three children. And, 
although this may be irrelevant, the Kennys 
spend their summers in Manchester-byhe- 


Sea. 
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To come slowly to a point, what 
I am hoping to see, is a trend away 
from the “article” and back to the 
essay. Any foreign reader must be 
aware that all our magazine articles 

filling such journals as Reader's 
Digest, Coronet, Catholic Digest, 
Pageant—-might well be from the 
identical pen or, so surely do they 
bear the mark of the age of automa- 
tion, from the same typewriter. Ex- 
perts on cybernetics would not have 
to lecture me long to convince me 
that an electronics machine can be 
devised which, fed a peck of facts, 
would spew out all the articles 
necessary to fill any given issue of 
our digest magazines. 

The fantasia of the accomplish- 
ments of science impresses me be- 
yond words, and the future is un- 
limited. Lucid and meaningless 
prose is not beyond our machines, 
I am sure. Our modern magazine 
article is as readable as the direc- 
tions on a bottle of poison and as 
informative as a timetable. I rather 
prefer a timetable to most of these 
articles; and I am certain that | 
prefer E. V. Lucas or E. B. White. 


Give me a style as burred as Car- 
lyle, as tangled as Pater, as classical 
as Ruskin and Arnold, as vibrant as 


Belloc. Style is the man, and our 
magazine authors are faceless; style 
springs from the personality and 
our magazine articles are imper- 
sonal; style springs from beliefs and 
our magazine writers are permitted 
none. The articles not only lack 
personality; they lack individuality, 
particularly in the mass circulation 
media. They are so bland and so 
blameless as to be damnable. No 
man could write an essay that way, 
because the essay is an art in the 
sense of a fine art and that is spun 
out of the soul. 
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One might say that the article is 
the expression of the ratio, the dis- 
cursive faculty of the mind, while 
the essay is the expression of the 
intellectus, the higher reasoning 
faculty, strong with intuitive illum- 
inations. The article is a bulletin 
posted outside a laboratory; the 
essay is the work of an artist; 
the article is a sociological report, 
the essay is a quick sketch of 
man; the article is lion, the essay, 
unicorn; the article, dead; the es- 
say, quick. The article requires no 
thought beyond the organization of 
the facts; the essay gathers wisdom 
from contemplation. The compari- 
sons are still valid, even if we speak 
only of the light essay, of the Walk- 
ing Stick Papers and not an Essay 
on the Human Understanding. 


’ 

1 HE essay cannot become the 
weapon of a bureau or the instru- 
ment of the monolithic state. It 
could not keep a straight face in the 
trying. The essay is rooted in man’s 
fallen nature, as all art is, and in 
his divinest aspirations, as_ all 
poetry is. The article is a tool, a 
cheat and a fraud. The article is a 
tragic outgrowth of America’s pre- 
cipitate dash to nowhere. The essay 
is a diversion, a country path, an 
amble, sometimes a foolishness, a 
joke and a giant. The article can 
concern itself with gods or galoshes; 
but the essay alone can manage 
both in the same sentence. 
ticle moves along in a monotone, 
marked possibly, by a crackling 
humor; but the essay is brother to 
humor and no stranger to wit, it 
san whisper at this corner and roar 
like a cavalry charge at the next; 
it can be English horn or diapason; 
thunder on the left or the sound 
of a needle dropped on a glass table 
The essay had assumed its rightful 


The ar- 
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place in letters and in popularity 
when something cold and calculat- 
ing put steel fingers on the human 
heart and the essay seemed for the 
moment uncongenial. 


W.. were struggling tnrough the 
age of technique and the essay has 
no technique. It was in a way the 
mortal enemy of technique. Not 
that it was artless; indeed, quite the 
opposite. But technique is not art 
but rather its debasement; tech- 
nique is art without the image of 
poetry. All heresies are sly counter- 
feits of something noble and the 
technique that manages the popular 
article and suffuses it with an air of 
authority is a masquerade and 
neither Agnes Repplier in her gen- 
eration nor Charles Morgan in this 
would as much as wipe their shoes 
on it. 

The graciousness of the essay has 
lingered in isolated gardens of gen- 
tility (and boisterousness) and, in- 
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deed, it is so vigorous an animal, 
adaptable and formidable 
the demands, thal 
we should apologize for any fears 
for its survival. There is something 
in it native to the human soul that 
remains intransigent, indomitable 
and sane, despite the plans of ty- 
rants and the tyranny of planners 
which have been too long with us 
and much too much importunate in 
our day. Indeed, the essay seems the 
idle weapon for the bludgeoning of 
tyranny, though it move with the 
grace of a ballerina. Perhaps that 
explains in part why in these years, 
and those just past, it has been 
tricked from the stage. 


even 


when occasion 


But there is a tide turning in our 
veneration, and much may be re- 
stored and_ revivified. Looking 
down the sloping lawn, along that 
aisle lined with poplars and with 
laurel, across that great estate men 
call belles-lettres, I think I see the 
essay coming back. 


New Isles of Wonder 


by D. B. STEINMAN 


/y mortal mind 


There is a realm of pure delight. 
Here Euclid dwelt, and Eratosthenes, 


Girdling the globe in geometric 


spell, 


Later, piercing the vault of night, 
Newton spanned the planets 
ind Einstein compassed the stars. 


Voyaging on enchanted seas, 
Man finds new isles of wonder. 








The Newman Club: 
Fraud or Force For Good? 


by JOAN DOYLE 


Av the Newman Clubs overesti- 
mating the effectiveness of their 
work on America’s cam- 
puses and thereby 
well-meaning Catholics among both 
clergy and laity? Are they trying 
to convince us that they offer a 
synthetic Catholic education, just 
as good as and costing but a frac- 
tion of the price of the real thing? 
Readers of Philip H. Des Marais’ 
article, “Newman Clubs and Cath- 
olic Colleges,” in the March issue 
of Tue CaTHoLic WorLp might well 
be led to conclude that they 
In point of fact, nothing is further 
from the truth; and we can do Cath- 
olic young people no greater dis- 
service than to discredit this form 
of Catholic action by attributing to 
it such misguided motives. 

The Catholic student group called 
itself the Marquette Club —- and 
there was no Newman Federation 
when my mother was a student at 
Indiana University in 1913. Less 
than a dozen students’ pictures ap- 
peared on the club page of the uni- 
versity yearbook, and their group 
activities were necessarily limited: 
they had no chaplain, and Mass was 
said in the local parish church only 
every other Sunday, for Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, was a mission station 
in 1913. 


secular 
hoodwinking 


are 


My mother’s experience was a far 
cry from my own as a student, 
graduate and undergraduate, at two 
great state universities. In the forty 
some years since her graduation, 
the Newman Club movement—first 
organized on a national basis in 
1915 and existing with the support 
and approval of the Catholic bish- 
ops of the United States—has mush- 
roomed to a membership of more 
than six hundred clubs. Geographi- 
cally, the clubs are distributed so 
widely that one is located at almost 
every major secular college and uni- 
versity in the country, and the 
movement is currently trying to 
meet the needs of more than 300,- 
000 Catholic students. To foster its 
growth, the bishops have assigned 
nearly seven hundred priests to 
work on a full- or part-time basis 
with the Newman Clubs in their 
area. In some instances episcopal 


approval and support have gone 





Joan Doyle, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory, Marymount Junior College, Arlington, 
Va., spent eight years as an active member 
of the Newman Club movement. She takes 
strong exception to Philip H. Des Marais’ 
article on the subject in our March issue 
and presents herewith her own personal ob- 
servations on the effectiveness of a well. 
supported Catholic Student center and its 
success with the students. 
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even further, and diocesan money 
and buildings have been placed at 
the disposal of the movement. Is 
this help being misused? 

I speak from personal experience 
when I say I know of no better ex- 
ample of the successful application 
of this type of all-out support for 
the Newman movement than that 
in the archdiocese of New Orleans, 
where Archbishop Joseph F. Rum- 
mel (better known nowadays for 
his courageous stand on the segre- 
gation issue) has displayed a keen 
and unflagging interest in it since 
coming to his see there in 1935. No 
one would suggest that Archbishop 
Rummel regards the Newman 
movement as a substitute for Cath- 
olic higher education; but he does 
recognize the urgent spiritual needs 
of the hundreds of Catholic stu- 
dents enrolled in Louisiana secular 
institutions and feels he can best 
reach these young people through 
support of the Newman Clubs in the 
schools they attend. 

Though the Northern portion of 
the state of Louisiana is predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic, the portion ly- 
ing south of the Red River is by tra- 
dition French and Catholic. Some 
of the children of this area attend 
the Catholic colleges of the state; 
but so many others attend the state- 
supported institutions (which, even 
for such schools, offer excellent and 
extremely low-cost education) that 
Catholic enrollments run from 30 
to 90 per cent of their total student 
bodies. Until Archbishop Rummel 
turned his attention to the problem, 
their spiritual welfare was left to 
the pastors of whatever parish hap- 
pened to be nearby—and in the 
depression-ridden ‘thirties most of 
these priests had more to worry 
about than special programs for 
their student parishioners. 
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In Baton Rouge-—site of Louisi- 
ana State University, largest of the 
secular institutions in the archdio- 
Catholic students at the uni- 
versity in 1935 had their choice of 
walking two miles to St. Joseph's 
Church in town or of kneeling on 
the slanting floor of the campus 
Agricultural Auditorium while 
Mass was said on a portable altar 
and music wheezed from a portable 
organ, The Reverend Maurice 
Schexnayder, now auxiliary bishop 
of Lafayette, acted as chaplain to 
the Catholic students who made up 
one third of the student body. As 
such, he had an office in one of the 
University halls, but he resided in 
St. Joseph’s rectory in Baton Rouge 
proper. The Newman Club of Huey 
Long’s LSU had an uphill fight to 
attract and keep the interest of 
Catholic students. 

Today, twenty-one after 
Archbishop Rummel came to New 
Orleans, all this has changed. Cover- 
ing a tract of land half the size of a 
city block and within convenient 
walking distance of all university 
dormitories is the LSU Catholic 
Student Center. An attractive, inte- 
grated group of buildings of soft- 
red brick, roofed with the red tiles 
that characterize all the buildings 
on the Louisiana campus, the Cen- 
ter is the physical headquarters for 
the University’s Catholic students 
Composed of a chapel, auditorium, 
library, and offices and quarters for 
the chaplains, it is more, however, 
than just a physical structure; it is 
the embodiment of a great idea, the 
realization of a dream, and a way 
of life for Catholic students 


cese 


years 


‘Tm idea is that of Cardinal New- 
man himself, who argued that a 
university education without God 
was an incomplete education; and 
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it is to the end of bringing God into 
the lives of the students of LSU 
that the Student Center exists. As 
such it is the realization of the 
dream of Bishop Schexnayder, who 
worked with the students of LSU 
for eighteen years and who, from 
the day he arrived in 1929, never 
ceased to hope that he might see a 
Catholic Student Center there. 

It was a hope that might never 
have been realized, however, had 
it not received the enthusiastic and 
concrete support of Archbishop 
Rummel, who not only gave his ap- 
proval to the fund-raising drive be- 
gun by the Louisiana Council of the 
Knights of Columbus and the Cath- 
olic Daughters, but matched the 
$45,000 they raised with $90,000 of 
funds. Nor has His 
i xcellency’s interest in this and the 
other Student Centers 
diminished since its dedication in 
1940. He is as frequent a visitor to 
the Baton Rouge campus as his de- 
manding duties will permit and re- 
cently took great pride in dedicat- 
ing an impressive new baldaquin 
in the Chapel of Christ the King 
there. 


archdiocesan 


Louisiana 


‘Las simple and lovely chapel is 
the core of the activities of the Stu- 
dent Center, and it is constantly in 


use. Here each weekday morning 
two Masses are said before classes 
begin; throughout the day students 
visit it en route to and from class; 
in the late afternoon it is the scene 
of the student-led Rosary Crusade 
for peace. On Sundays the four 
Masses regularly scheduled there 
are barely sufficient to accommo- 
date the students and faculty pa- 
rishioners; on holydays, noon and 
afternoon Masses provide every op- 
portunity for Catholics at LSU to 
satisfy their spiritual obligation. 
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The chapel is the scene too of 
other impressive spiritual activities. 
On the Center’s patronal feast of 
Christ the King, a solemn and color- 
ful Military Mass provides a reli- 
gious reminder of the University’s 
military background (it was found- 
ed as a military school). And each 
semester the Newman Club’s formal 
initiation—-an unforgettable experi- 
ence for new members—also takes 
place there, 


it is, in a sense, their 
parish, the students take an active 
part in almost every phase of regu- 
lar parish life. Student ushers, 
student sacristans, student acolytes, 
and a student Gregorian choir rated 
as one of the best in the South, per- 
form the functions to which they 
will pass easily and familiarly in 
their home parishes upon gradua- 
tion. A student Council of Catholic 
Women schedules such events as 
annual retreats for women students, 
welcoming teas for new students, 
and forum discussions on the role 
of Catholic womanhood in modern 
life. A campus council of the 
Knights of Columbus was estab- 
lished in 1954. 

Guiding the spiritual activities of 
LSU’s Catholic students are two 
full-time chaplains and one priest- 
student, who assists the regular 
chaplains while completing work 
on his doctorate in chemistry. Mon- 
signor Robert E. Tracy and Fathers 
W. D. Borders and William Rimes, 
S.J., are perhaps typical of the 
many priests engaged in student 
work throughout the United States. 
Pooling extensive experience in the 
roles of parish priest, army chap- 
lain, and college instructor, they are 
unusually well-qualified to act as 
confessors, wise counselors, and 
good friends of the young people 
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committed to their care as well as 
of many other members of the uni- 
versity community. 


I, yet another phase of their work 
they are teachers, for the Center in 
an effort to balance the students’ 
progress in the fields of secular 
learning with an advance in knowl- 
edge of their faith, offers a four- 
year course in theology and philoso- 
phy. Some of the students who 
enter LSU as freshmen are the 
graduates of Catholic high schools; 
but the great majority have had 
little formal religious training be- 
yond the elementary level — and 
some of them have not had that 
much. For those with little back- 
ground a four-semester course in 
the fundamentals of Catholic the- 
ology, the Mass and the liturgy, 
Catholic answers to modern ques- 
tions, and Christian marriage serves 
as a preparation for the more ad- 
vanced offerings in philosophy. 
These latter range from an intro- 
duction to philosophy through epis- 
temology to rational psychology. 
In some American secular uni- 
versities regular academic credit is 
granted for such but at 
LSU they are offered on a noncredit 
basis and attendance is voluntary. 
Perhaps it is because the courses 
are not required that they are com- 
paratively well-filled; or perhaps it 
is because the chaplain-instructors 
are ready to spend as much time as 
is necesary to explain a difficult 
point. In any case, I can testify that 
the students in those classes are 
genuinely interested in learning. 
Other intellectual stimulus is 
provided by the contents of the 
growing Catholic library at the Cen- 
ter. Many of the books, as well as 
a number of other useful items 
around the Center, are the gifts of 


courses, 
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the Louisiana Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, which has 
maintained its interest in the Cen- 
ter since its opening. An annual 
per capita tax on the Council mem- 
bership is the source of the $3,000 
which the Knights donate yearly 
for the Center’s operation and up- 
keep. (The remaining funds neces- 
sary for running it come from the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans and 
from the contributions of the stu- 
dent parishioners. I know of no 
“scrounging” by the chaplains.) 


as the chapel is the source of 
spiritual life at the Center, the New- 
man Club is its social and cultural 
heart. Technically, every Catholic 
student at the university is a mem- 
ber-—those who pay their dues 
($2.00 per semester) are members 
in good standing. With a paid-up 
membership of over six hundred, 
the LSU Newman Club is one of the 
strongest in the National Newman 
Club Federation as well as one of 
the largest of the campus organiza- 
tions. Its weekly meetings are 
crowded and popular, its elections 
for office hotly contested. To its 
members it offers a balanced and 
well-thought-out program of spirit- 


ual, cultural, and social fare. A 


discussion of the liturgy, a review 
of a new Catholic book, a costume 


party—-all these may be the focal 
point of one of the weekly meetings. 
But the meetings are not all enter- 
tainment; a working knowledge of 
Robert’s Rules of Order has been 
found a big help in the business 
sessions, which are conducted with 
the sort of brisk efficiency that 
trains community leaders of the 
future. 

The secret of success at LSU is 
no secret, really. Organization is 
the keynote of the Newman pro- 
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vram there. Committees of stu- 
dents, working under the supervi- 
sion of the officers and chaplains, 
consider everything from religious 
education to labor problems to mis- 
sions to sports. There is something 
for everyone In organizing 
its comprehensive and active pro- 
gram the LSU club has solved the 
problem of many a chaplain who 
has sighed, “We can get them there, 
but how do we keep them coming?” 


to do. 


Ts LSU Center operates princi- 
pally in the interest of the under- 
vraduate students, but it is a force 
as well in the lives of Catholic grad- 
uate students and staff and faculty 
members, A discussion group which 
meets weekly provides these ele- 
ments of the university community 
with a forum in which 
everything from philosophy to poli- 
ties. Traditionally these meetings 
last no longer than one hour; but 
though they are formally adjourned 
at the end of an hour—a good dis- 
cussion may be extended by the en- 
thusiasm of the participants to the 
Center’s closing time at 10 P. M. 

So successful have these meetings 
been that several ago Mon- 
signor Herman P. Lohman, dean 
of Baton Rouge, asked the group to 
undertake a weekly radio forum 
program. The Catholic Student 
Forum, drawing its membership 
principally from the student body 
but also from faculty and former 
students as well, first went on the 
air as a public service feature at 
Christmas in 1951. Listener re- 
sponse has been so favorable that 
the radio station which carries the 
program plans to include it in forth- 
coming TV scheduling 


to discuss 


years 


I. addition to these intellectual at- 
tractions, the Center offers other 
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forms of recreation to students. 
Newman Club teams participate 
(with formidable success) in the 
University’s intramural sports pro- 
gram for boys and girls. Stunt 
Nights not only offer would-be per- 
formers a chance to show their tal- 
ents but also provide rattling good 
free entertainment to student audi- 
ences. An annual observance of 
’an-American Day, beginning with 
Mass, a sermon in Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and a Communion breakfast, 
and winding up with a fiesta in the 
evening helps draw LSU’s large 
Latin-American student body closer 
to their North American fellow stu- 
dents and to their Church. 

All in all, the LSU Student Center 
offers one of the most intelligent 
and fast-paced programs of mili- 
tant Catholic action to be found on 
any campus in the nation—-and it’s 
a program that has produced results 
that are as amazing as they are 
gratifying. 


Biuce of the good accomplished 
by the work of the Student Center 
can never be tangibly catalogued, 
but some of it is easy enough to 


spot. Since the Center opened its 
doors in 1940, eleven former stu- 
dents have been ordained as priests 

three of them said their first 
Masses in Baton Rouge churches on 
June 5, 1955; nine former students 
have become Sisters or Brothers; 
and nineteen have become semi- 
narians. A _ heartening flood of 
Catholic marriages, many of them 
performed in the much-loved 
chapel, have grown out of friend- 
ships formed at the Center. Re- 
quests for religious instruction 
regularly out-distance the ability 
of the popular and hard-working 
chaplains to schedule them. And 
annually the University has gradu- 
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ated an ever-increasing number of 
young Catholics who are prepared 
to take their places, not only in the 
secular community, but also as 
leaders in the spiritual life of their 
parishes. 

To Monsignor Tracy, the best in- 
dex to the Center’s success in ful- 
filling its primary function is to be 
found in figures on the number of 
Communions distributed each year. 
Though the number of Catholic stu- 
dents dropped with the graduation 
of Worl! War II GI's, the number 
of Communions distributed each 
vear has increased since 1947 from 
18,600 to 42,500. And even without 
the aid of statistics, one has only to 
stand at the corner of Highland 
Road and Dalrymple Drive on a 
Sunday morning to be convinced 
that the Chapel of Christ the King 
is truly the center of Catholic life 
on the LSU campus. 

The LSU story is unusual in the 
sense that it reflects, in the space of 
a relatively few years, the smash- 
ing success of the Newman Club 
movement when it can operate un- 
der ideal conditions. But in another 
sense it is typical of the aims of all 
the members of the Newman Feder- 
ation 


‘Eun Newman movement does not 
regard itself as an equal substitute 


for a Catholic college education, 
which admittedly is the ideal solu- 
tion to the problem of providing a 
Catholic background for Catholic 
college students. But, admitting the 
existence of such obstacles as the 
extremely limited technical train- 
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ing available at present in Catholic 
colleges and universities and the 
sometimes prohibitive cost of at- 
tending them, the movement aims 
to provide the best spiritual train- 
ing possible for young Catholics in 
secular institutions. 


Ie. however, it is to provide every 
Catholic student at a secular uni- 
versity with the opportunities avail- 
able to LSU students, the movement 
needs support, not criticism. It 
needs personnel—more priests who 
are happily endowed with the en- 
thusiasm, intellectual ability, love 
for young people, and iron consti- 
tution that the work demands; and 
more interested lay people in uni- 
versity communities who are will- 
ing to contribute both time 
money to this work. And it needs 
buildings too. A physical head- 
quarters for student work is a tre- 
mendous advantage. At LSU the 
University provides the land on 
which the Center is built, as well as 
free utilities, as part of its policy 
toward all religious groups. This, 
admittedly, is unusual; but where 
such generosity on the part of col- 
lege authorities does not exist it is 
generally possible to acquire some 
sort of building that is within con- 
venient reach of most students. 

With such facilities and unstint- 
ing support in all its work, the 
Newman movement can hope to ac- 
complish still more good in the 
years ahead. For, whether or not 
it should be growing in that particu- 
lar field, “the harvest 
ready. 33 


and 


indeed is 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I HAVE just been reading the Collective Documentation about the Worker- 
Priests which has appeared in this country in translation from the French. 
The documents have been collected by the Worker-Priests who did not 
obey their Superiors and remained carrying on their original mission 
after March 1, 1954, the last day set for their submission. 

In these circumstances, a Catholic reader would be justified in con- 
sidering the book suspect. But in fact, with a rare detachment the book 
contines itself to the putting together of texts, divided into “The Film of 
Events,”” Press Reports, and a number of important texts and documents 
from both sides. ‘These appear to have been fairly selected. In any event 
the general documentation of the book must make it necessary reading for 
any student of the great experiment and the story of its rise and fall. 


My own impression from reading these documents is overwhelmingly 
one of puzzlement. There seems to be no doubt whatsoever that the 
Church in the end had no choice but to bring the movement in its original 
form to an end. But the puzzle remains. It derives from the plentiful 
evidence here that most of the French Worker-Priests became infected 
with the view that their apostolic work demanded from them a “solidarity” 
with the “workers” and the class struggle, and thus led them inevitably 
to identify themselves with Marxism and to support such Moscow-pro- 
moted campaigns as the “World Peace Movement” which is here described 
as “one of the great stirrings of the conscience of the people.” 

All this of course was one of the features that troubled Rome; the 
other was the spiritual danger to the priests themselves in their priestly 
vocation, It also troubled the French bishops, though Cardinals Feltin 
and Suhard were receiving so much evidence of the good the Worker- 
Priests were doing that they took the most indulgent view possible and 
accepted the need to take risks in order to achieve the re-apostolate of 
a class virtually cut from the Church. 

Why should the Worker-Priests have found themselves obliged to 
identify themselves in this way with the workers as a class and the Marxist 
outlook of class struggle to the extent of automatically accepting so much 
Communist propaganda? 
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I. seems to have been in their 
view a practical necessity. Without 
this they could not hope to gain the 
confidence of those among whom 
they worked and to whom they 
wanted to bring Christ. Realizing 
this, they either openly chose to go 
the whole way or they found them- 
selves little by little being really 
converted to the identification of 
the Christian apostolate with the 
class struggle against the bourgeois, 
the employers, the moneyed people 
and, of course, the Church, in so far 
as she seemed externally identified 
with the interests of the bourgeois 
and living at their social level. 


I AM sure it is not for anyone who 
has not shared their experience nor 
possessed their great courage to 
judge them as men, either then or 
now. But it remains an extraordi- 
nary thing that they did in fact 
virtually equate the universal mis- 
sion of the Church with a selected 
class during a phase of the social 
conflict. 

The danger would have’ been 
much more understandable between 
the wars or before the first war 
when it seemed that there could be 
no economic hope for the so-called 
proletariat. The words of Lacor- 
daire spoken in 1834 were of terrible 


significance hundred = years 


later: “What does the poor man get 
out of a liberty that shuts him out 
from everything just because he is 
poor. Money is the means to 
everything, the price of everything, 
the measure of everything. And the 
poor man none. If you start 
from there, how can the problem of 
liberty fail to be transformed into 
a civil war between the haves and 
the have-nots?” Belloc and Chester- 
ton constantly expressed the same 
fundamental view. 


one 


has 
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Today, such words apply to the 
under-privileged in many parts of 
the world. But how can they apply 
to prosperous Western countries 
where the workers are well organ- 
ized and perfectly capable of insist- 
ing on a fair share of the national 
revenue? It is certainly true that 
governments and the employing 
classes very often resent the justi- 
fied demands of the workers, and 
that this perpetuates the sense of 
bitterness. It is true, also, that no 
system is foolproof, and unemploy- 
ment remains as well as underpay- 
ment. But this is also true of the 
bourgeois classes, who can suffer 
very heavily because they are not 
protected, cannot fight back and do 
not enjoy the privileges of the 
worker-mystique. 

Furthermore, it is evident that 
the social tendency of the times is 
to equate the so-called worker and 
the so-called middle class so that 
even now a skilled worker is likely 
to earn more than many a white- 
collared bourgeois worker who has 
made many sacrifices for his higher 
social class. 


» r these excellent men, selected 
precisely because of their priestly 
zeal, were captivated almost to a 
man by the worker-mystique and so 
deeply that they did not hesitate to 
adhere to the materialistic philoso- 
phy behind it (seeking of course to 





The failure of the zealous and generous- 
minded young Worker-Priests in France re- 
mains a perplexing question to Michael de 
la Bedoyere. With deep sympathy and un- 
derstanding, he suggests as a partial explana 
tion that their training was inadequate. They 
needed more knowledge of how to evan 
gelize the modern world without compromis- 
ing the truth of Christ. Such training for 
both priests and laymen is urgently needed 
in this post-Christian world. 
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Christianize it) and, in the end, to 
separate themselves from the uni- 
versal communion of the Church! 
They did this, moreover, without a 
moment’s reflection about the rap- 
idly changing social world which 
made it inevitable that that par- 
ticular mystique was becoming out- 
dated. It was outdated in its relation 
to Communism itself which was 
growing “capitalistic” and imperial- 
istic and almost “respectable” in its 
outlook. It was outdated in relation 
to the free world where social equal- 
ity was growing in an increasingly 
prosperous economy that did not 
exclude France. 

In fairness, one must of course 
allow for a deep-seated tradition of 
political and social anarchy in 
France against which law, adminis- 
tration and the police stand out as 
exceptionally firm and _ soulless. 
Everyone seems agreed that the in- 
dustrial conditions of life and work 
in certain areas perpetuate from the 
past a tradition of helplessness, 
separateness and revolt. Indeed the 
story of the Worker-Priests would 
have been unthinkable but for these 
facts. But even these facts explain 
the danger of the new apostolate 
rather than excuse a seemingly 
fatalistic acceptance of the condi- 
tions as though they could never be 
socially reformed in accordance 
with Christian principles, but must 
be submitted to, with Christianity 
content to be a passive witness to 
Christ within a Marxist despair. 
How could this have ever happened? 


I. trying to answer this question, 
we may perhaps stumble on some- 
thing which will throw light on the 
whole Catholic apostolic problem of 
the present time. 

We can hardly doubt that these 
generous-minded young priests, 
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eager to break down the wall be- 
tween the Church and the people, as 
Cardinal Suhard expressed it, suf- 
fered a tremendous shock when 
their new ministry began. No mat- 
ter what their own social position 
might have been in the past, they 
had shared the education and train- 
ing customary for the priest. Per- 
haps a petit seminaire or general 
Catholic schooling, and then the 
years of philosophy and theology. 
Many of them must have had their 
doubts about the adequacy of this 
training, having perhaps absorbed 
from books and reviews some of the 
anxiety felt in France about the de- 
Christianization of the masses and 
the loss of contact between those 
masses and the Church. 

They were ready to volunteer for 
this daring and, as they may have 
thought, overdue experiment. And 
suddenly they found themselves in 
the middle of and face to face with 
a totally new world. The traditions 
and values of this industrial work- 
ers’ world in the dirty, overpopu- 
lated tenements in and near Paris, 
or maybe in some dock town, be- 
longed to a people, not merely cut 
off from all we know by the name 
of religion, but also from all that 
we know by the name of respect- 
able, urbane society. It was a world 
within which all that they had 
hitherto regarded as the elements 
of ordered civilization became the 
“enemy”: government, priests, law, 
police, employers, bourgeoisie, po- 
litical parties and press, so long as 
it was not their party and press. 


I. was Pius XI who had tragically 
to confess that the Church had lost 
the workers. But what this exactly 
could mean in the concrete was 
perhaps first experienced by a mis- 
sionary group when these young 
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Worker-Priests exiled 
from all the external framework 
and props and routine of duties 
within which the priestly life is en- 
closed. 

Many priests, especially in our 
times, have been forcibly deprived 
of these aids by the enemies of the 
Church, but this at least affords 
them the psychological strength of 
witnessing to their faith in resist- 
ance to evil. The foreign missionary 
will often find himself in utterly 
pagan surroundings, but his aim is 
to begin the building of regular 
Catholic life in a fresh territory. 

Only the Worker-Priest has 
thrown himself voluntarily and un- 
protected save by his own personal 
priesthood and spiritual strength 
into the rough sea of what might be 
called a “post-God” world in order 
somehow to restore it to God. Only 
he has been asked to find his own 
ways and means of riding that sea 
as the first step toward winning it 
back. And the only way he could 
find to keep alive at all as a priest 
was the way of “witness.” At least 
he could in his life, his actions, his 
love, his solidarity, bear witness in 
himself to the life, the actions, the 
love, the solidarity, that is the “one- 
of Christ with his flock as 
Christ was one with His Father. 

And the need to bear witness, to 
try to be an alter Christus in a 
world produced by the rejection of 
Christ, because there was nothing 
else to be done that would not ruin 
all chances of making apostolic 
progress, little by little led to the 
rejection of most of the values of 
normal and Catholic 
life, as learned and lived in the past. 
When it came to the final test, a 
majority of these volunteers to 
bring Christ into that post-Christ 
world found themselves unable to 


themselves 


ness” 


ecclesiastical 
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withdraw their witness, even if this 
meant open disobedience to bishop 
and Church. 


Now the curious and sad thing 
about it all is that the Worker- 
Priests were forced by their circum- 
stances to do something for which 
their training had given them little 
preparation—-something for which 
Catholics in general have been little 
trained, namely to give personal 
witness to Christ within the world. 

According to the degree of our 
Catholic education and training, 
whether it be quite elementary or 
at the highest level necessary for 
the future priest, we learn much 
about the Church, its doctrine, its 
laws, its credentials, above that it is 
the one true Church. We learn, too, 
of the vital importance to ourselves 
and the world of living our lives in 
accordance with Catholic teaching 
in spiritual and moral matters. But 
how much do we learn about bear- 
ing witness to Christ in the post- 
Christian world? If the question 
comes up at all, are we not on the 
whole given to understand that in 
any practical sense we should not 
attempt to do this? Here the tradi- 
tional emphasis is on guarding our- 
selves against the dangers and 
temptations of the world. We must 
run no risks. We must protect our- 
selves. We must think of the 
Church as separate from the world. 


¥ T, in fact, we have to live in the 


world: Church, clergy and laity 
Priests as much as laity have tem- 
poral, civic, secular lives, and 
whether they like it or not, they do 
pick up and accept the ways of the 
world. But at the same time their 
spiritual ministry is largely sepa- 
rate from the world and directed to- 
ward the spiritual help of Catholics 
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in their parishes, spiritually cut out 
of the ordinary world. 

Is not the net result a kind of 
contradiction which tends to ex- 
clude witnessing to Christ in the 
world? For in their inevitable rela- 
tions with the world, the clergy ac- 
cept the prevalent values of the 
educated, economically sound, mid- 
die-classes, the respectable bour- 
geois values, while in their priestly 
lives they are concerned mainly 
with the Catholic aspect of the 
divided lives of their flocks. Thus, 
in their secular lives there is no 
marked witness to Christ among the 
people generally and in their pas- 
toral life their witness is largely 
confined to their own people. And 
the same paradox applies roughly to 
the Catholic laity which takes for 
granted the values of the world and 
lives its spiritual life within a kind 
of Catholic enclave. 


I, may seem to the reader that I 


am making a great to-do about 
something very obvious. Yet when 
one reads with such sorrow and 
puzzlement of the failure of that 
generous and devoted experiment 
of the Worker-Priests of France, 
one is bound to ask oneself anx- 
iously how it could have failed and 
led in the end to such an unhappy 
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outcome, Could the explanation lie, 
at least in part, in the fact that 
something was demanded in a spec- 
tacular degree of a few heroic vol- 
unteers for which there has been 
insufficient training within the 
modern Church, namely how to bear 
witness to Christ within the world 
by loving all our neighbors and be- 
ing one with them for Christ's sake? 
And training for this is needed, 
since such witness must be generous 
and wholehearted, yet it must not 
compromise the truth of Christ. 


F eumz, the suggestion made 
here is olf the mark so far as the 
Worker-Priests are concerned; but 
it surely remains true that in the 
post-Christian world, as well as in 
the world of divided Christianity, 
the call to the Catholic is not only 
to defend the Church and not only 
formally to preach it, but to live it 
on weekdays as well as Sundays 
within that post-Christian world in 
such a way that the weekday Cath- 
olic life is the life of an alter Chris- 
tus, a life of sympathy, love and 
solidarity with that world. How 
else can Christ penetrate again into 
a world that is heir to the revolts 
against Christ that have marked in 
various degrees the story of the 
West since the sixteenth century? 


DPHIL EEEKERECM 





BY Robert Kass 


MOBY DICK is a splendid, literate film 
which treats Herman Melville with the 
greatest respect. The script from Mel- 
ville’s bulky text is faithful to the mys- 
ticism and symbolism which shroud 
Captain Ahab’s fanatical pursuit of 
the white whale which he sees as the 
essence of evil with himself as its self- 
appointed conqueror, In the two pre- 
vious versions of Moby Dick, a 
romance was included, somewhat in- 
congruously, since a woman aboard 
the Pequod was as alien to Melville as 
a ray of sunshine in the murky hor- 
rors of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The account of Ahab’s obsession is 
seen through the eyes of the young sea- 
man, Ishmael, who signs on the Pequod 
because of an inexplicable restlessness 
which overcomes him after prolonged 
periods on land. Bit by bit the sinister 
personality of Ahab becomes clearer 
to Ishmael, the manner in which he 
infects his crew with his maniacal 
determination to kill the monster 
which has taken off part of his leg. 
lhe long, arduous hours in which the 
Captain searches for Moby Dick, the 
maddening calm which imprisons the 
ship in an ocean of glass, the final 
frantic enthusiasm when the whale is 
sighted and Ahab drives the crew re- 
lentlessly onward to destroy it—all of 
this is superbly conveyed through the 
eye of the camera in some astonish- 
ingly subdued technicolor which is 
perfectly attuned to the moody melan- 
choly of Melville’s tale. Visually, Moby 
Dick is a masterpiece of beauty, at 
times so sedate in its choice of colors 
that the film seems to be in black-and- 
white. 

However, this introspective use of 
the film medium does not make for an 


especially moving picture. Its appeal 
is to the intellect, and I fear that John 
Huston, whose personal triumph this 
is, will not find a wide audience among 
ordinary film-goers. The public for 
Moby Dick must be drawn from those 
who cherish a devotion to the book, 
which is a pity since this film deserves 
more success than an isolated work of 
art. Mr. Huston has staunchly es- 
chewed the commercial in his picture 
and he will have to bear the brunt of 
a possible commerical loss. I sincerely 
hope otherwise for there is a wealth 
of material of a similar contemplative 
nature which might raise the screen 
to the cultural eminence of literature 
and the theater. 

Gregory Peck is the brooding Ahab, 
a strong, completely credible interpre- 
tation of a tormented soul. Richard 
Basehart is Ishmael, and Leo Genn, 
Starbuck, who, though stubbornly 
fighting Ahab’s monomania, ultimately 
succumbs to it himself. The long im- 
pressive cast is perfect down to the 
last detail in this remarkable film 
achievement. Warner Brothers. 


AUTUMN LEAVES, on the other hand, 
is an example of the film at its most 
commercial. In it, Miss Joan Crawford 
is a lonely spinster who yields to the 
romantic bleatings of a neurotic young 
man, Cliff Robertson, several years her 
junior. For motives which seem com- 
pounded of frustrated mother-love and 
plain, old-fashioned lust, Joan marries 
the boy only to find that he is, among 
other things, a psychopathic liar, a 
condition brought on by a father as vil- 
lainous as anything which might turn 
up in a Gothic novel. 

Miss Crawford broods in her bunga- 
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low (she types manuscripts at home) 
and endures every anguish of the soap- 
opera heroine with the most concen- 
trated intensity (expressed by widen- 
ing her eyes and working her jaw 
muscles furiously) until she makes that 
fatal phone call which brings the au- 
thorities to her doorstep to take her 
raving husband off to an institution 
where he undergoes the same psychia- 
tric treatment popularized by Olivia 
de Havilland in The Snake Pit. Suc- 
ceeding shots alternate between Miss 
Crawford rolling her eyes over her 
typewriter, and Mr. Robertson writh- 
ing under shock treatments at the hos- 
pital. The final crisis is yet to come: 
When he is cured of his neurosis, will 
he or won’t he want Joan back as his 
wife? 

Crawford fans will wallow 
latest adventure and suffer with her 
every foot of the way. Others will 
merely suffer. Mr. Robertson, a per- 
sonable newcomer, seems to have some 
talent but final judgment will have to 
be reserved until we can see him with 
his head above the soapsuds. — Co 
lumbia. 


in her 


GABY is a tenuous remake of Robert E. 
Sherwood’s old drama, Waterloo 
Bridge, in which a ballerina, believing 
her soldier-lover to have been killed 
in action, takes to the streets to forget. 
Several months later, he turns up, hav- 
ing been wounded and in hospital. 
Naturally, her spotty past stands in 
the way of their marriage since, be 
sides being a very nice boy himself, he 
comes from a rather selective upper- 
class family who, Gaby thinks, could 
neither understand nor forgive such 
misdeeds, no matter what the provo- 
cation. In the original, the poor bal- 
lerina tossed herself under the wheels 
of a truck on Waterloo Bridge and 
theaters were inundated by vales of 
tears. This material has already pro- 
vided two movies, one in 1931, a sec- 
ond in 1940. 

The new version is tailored to fit the 
talents of Leslie Caron who is so much 
sweeter than either Mae Clarke or 
Vivien Leigh that alterations have been 
made in the script, even to providing 
Gaby with a happy ending. What re- 
mains now has little of Sherwood’s 
bitter-sweet irony but a lot of the pink- 
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icing of a delicate bonbon which indi- 
cates, more than anything else, how 
mores have changed in twenty-five 
years. With the loosening of moral 
strictures since the war, the pecca- 
dilloes of Mr. Sherwood’s heroine no 
longer demand that she pay with her 
life. Mile. Caron is charmingly naive 
but a little vapid in the title role, and 
John Kerr exudes so much mid-West- 
ern charm as her soldier that I thought 
at times old Booth Tarkington had 
written the screen play.—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


THE CATERED AFFAIR is from the 
television script of Paddy Chayefsky 
and, while it is no Marty, it does pos- 
sess a certain accuracy in pinpointing 
the drab lives of an Irish-Catholic fam- 
ily in the Bronx whose big problem is 
whether or not to have an expensive 
church wedding and reception for 
their only daughter. The girl and her 
school-teacher flancé want a simple 
ceremony; the mother is bullishly de- 
termined to spend all of the father’s 
savings (he was hoping to buy a half- 
interest in his own taxicab) on the 
elaborate affair. 

Your absorption in all of this will, 
in large measure, depend on how in- 
terested you are in the milieu which, 
externally at least, is correct to the 
most miniscular detail. The Bronx 
apartment is almost maddeningly ordi- 
nary; the speech is laboriously in 
character. But, despite the visual trap- 
pings of rosaries tacked on the bed- 
room wall, the Catholicity of these 
people is only surface and one never 
believes in them. While they talk about 
going to Mass, arranging details with 
Father So-and-So, this is only lip-serv- 
ice to the Church and they never con- 
vince. Mr. Chayefsky is a careful 
observer but he does not really know 
what he is writing about any more 
than does Gore Vidal who expanded 
the thing into movie length. Conse- 
quently the whole film has a definitely 
phony ring. 

Bette Davis subdues her own flam- 
boyant personality rather successfully 
to play the mother, a part she eases 
into when once she stops trying to be 
too determinedly Bronx-ese. Ernest 
Borgnine is the father, but the char- 
acter is not entirely realized in the 
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writing and he seems desperately try- 
ing to bite into something substantial. 
As the uncle who has been “visiting” 
them for twelve years, Barry Fitzgerald 
approximates better than either of 
them the proper degree of unstudied 
casualness. Oddly enough, Miss Debbie 
Reynolds, a song-and-dance ingenue 
who has never had as dramatic a role 
as she has here, captures most nearly 
what Mr. Chayefsky’s play should 
have. There is honesty, sincerity, and 
pathos in her portrayel of the girl who, 
reluctant to deprive her mother of her 
big moment, allows herself to be 
drawn into the foolish project. Like a 
remarkably good imitation of an eva- 
sive original, The Catered Affair 
weaves a spell only until you chip 
away just the tiniest patch of the sur- 
face gloss and look beneath. Dross, not 
gold, is what you'll find.—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


BHOWANI JUNCTION, however, really 
does convey the tumult and unrest of 
India with its teeming millions, all 
stirred up into a surly rebellion against 
the British authorities in the last days 


before they evacuated the country to 


home rule. It succeeds, with consid- 
erable skill, in giving us every level 
of English and native attitude on the 
situation of Indian independence, 
especially in the way of its principal 
character, Victoria Jones, a half-caste 
girl, a chee-chee, who cannot fit com 
fortably into the white or native world. 
Desperately seeking her niche, Vic- 
toria first toys with the prospect of 
marrying an Anglo-Indian admirer 
who is all for going over to the British 
side. Next she tries to cross the line 
and live as an Indian when she be- 
comes affianced to a pure-blooded gov- 
ernment clerk. Rejecting this, she 
finally falls in love with a British cap- 
tain who wants to marry her and take 
her back to England with him. Amid 
the political violence which flares up 
all over the place when the Commu- 
nists start rioting, the lady makes her 
final decision, one compounded of all 
three alternatives. 

Ava Gardner, tautly directed by 
George Cukor, has never been better 
than she is as the confused Victoria, 
rising at all times to the dramatic de- 
mands of her complex role. Stewart 
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Granger is the captain, Francis Mat- 
thews is her Indian admirer, and Bill 
Travers her Anglo-Indian lover. Bho 
wani Junction is an excellently-made 
film, exciting, absorbing, intelligent, 
perhaps a bit repetitious in the fre- 
quent clashes between whites and na- 
tives, but a remarkably engrossing bit 
of entertainment. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


THE PROUD AND PROFANE is an over- 
long romantic drama which, despite 
its ladies’ magazine fiction plotting, 
has a number of valid things to say 
about its subject which is the disrup- 
tion of moral and ethical values among 
the military personnel during the last 
war. Heroine Deborah Kerr, a volun 
teer Red Cross worker stationed in 
New Caledonia, escapes almost none 
of the pitfalls which snare beautiful, 
highly-strung, unattached ladies in 
novelettes. Grieving for her slain hus- 
band, Miss Kerr falls in love with a 
steely, unprincipled lieutenant-colonel 
(William Holden) who seduces her. 
Only after she becomes pregnant does 
she discover that he is married. Full 
of self-pity and remorse, she turns 
against him, refusing to accept his pro 
tests of regret even after his wife con 
veniently dies and he tries to make 
amends for the wrong he has done het 
In the last reel, Miss Kerr learns, quite 
by accident, that her own selfishness 
and lack of understanding drained her 
late husband of his very will to live 
and, with this new awareness of her 
own shortcomings, she is then able to 
forgive the repentant lieutenant-colo 
nel, 

This is all very old-fashioned stuff 
and setting it in a more contemporary 
background of 1943 doesn’t quite clear 
the air of the pervasive aroma of syn 
thetic perfume. Miss Kerr and Mr 
Holden are almost credible in essen 
tially unpleasant parts, while Thelma 
Ritter comes along quite frequently 
with some much needed astringent wit, 
and Dewey Martin contributes a 
quietly impressive performance as a 
soldier from a slum background who 
idolizes Miss Kerr even after he finds 
her feet are made of common clay. 
But, on the whole, I am getting tired 
of soap operas displayed on a big 
screen even with the most revolution 
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ary mechanical improvements. Now 
that things have progressed so far in 
the technical department out in Holly- 
wood, it would be nice to find the 
story content measuring up. Para- 
mount, 


A KISS BEFORE DYING is a sordid 
little item about an extraordinarily at- 
tractive but unscrupulous college stu- 
dent-killer (Robert Wagner) who is 
so determined to marry into an indus- 
trial fortune that, having polished off 
one of the tycoon’s daughters when 
she becomes pregnant, he calculatingly 
courts the second one in the hope of 
coming into the family money without 
embarrassing explanations. But so 
little valid exposition is offered for 
this psychopathic behavior that his 
slayings lack motivation and A Kiss 
Before Dying is lurid and sensational 
rather than credible and acceptable. 
Mr. Wagner is broodingly good-look 
ing, Virginia Leith and Joanne Wood- 
ward are decorative as his intended 
wives, Jeffrey Hunter glumly sucks on 
his pipe as a sleuth, and Mary Astor 
wanders about in a daze as Mr. Wag 
ner’s over-indulgent mother.-Uniled 
Artists. 


THE MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL 
SUIT ought, about now, to be playing 
the second-runs in your neighborhood 
and, though tardy, it bears some atten- 
tion because it is a sample of the super- 
slick, smoothly-contrived, glossy kind 
of entertainment which Hollywood 
turns out like nobody else. There is 
enough plot here for about five movies 
and I fear that none of what happens 
in the picture even remotely gets what 
novelist Sloan Wilson was driving at 
when he wrote the book. His was to 
be a picture of an indecisive, wavering 
junior executive, Madison Avenue va- 
riety, struggling to support his wife 
and three children in upper middle- 
class suburbia. His problems, largely 
economic, are considerably aggravated 
by the fact that his wife is not pre 
cisely compassionate when confronted 
with the fact that, during the war, he 
fathered a child in Italy. 

Because of Nunnally Johnson’s ram 
bling direction, the whole thing doesn’t 
come off although, as a film, The Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit never runs 
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short of things to distract the attention 
of the audience. Gregory Peck’s own 
forceful personality is almost con 
stantly at odds with the vacillating 
character he is supposed to be playing 
and, although the performance is 
thoughtful, it has a kind of mechanical 
impersonality about it. Jennifer Jones 
is utterly impossible as his nagging, 
ambitious wife, a role seemingly 
beyond the scope of her some- 
what limited acting abilities. Fredric 
March, though, is awfully good as an 
example of the ruthless executive type 
who devoted himself foo completely 
to hitting the peak in the economic 
bracket at the expense of his wife and 
family. Marisa Pavan is appealingly 
moving as the Italian girl who gave 
herself a bit too freely to the hand 
some American captain.20th Cen 
tury-Fox. 


THE LEATHER SAINT has a_ few 
charming sequences in this tale of a 
Protestant minister who indulges in 
some Saturday night professional box 
ing matches in order to win enough 
money to pay for a swimming pool for 
some young polio victims. However, 
there is so much coy humor and in 
fantile activity abundant throughout 
that parish that the entire cast is 
quietly but quickly dragged below the 
syrupy surface. John Derek, Jody 
Lawrance, and Paul Douglas at infre- 
quent moments manage to make the 
principal characters slightly less arti 
ficial than they are in the script, but 
the effort is obviously too much for all 
of them.—Paramount. 


TOY TIGER, a follow-up to last year’s 
excellent Private War of Major Ben 
son, also suffers from such self-con 
sciously “cute” behavior on the part 
of Tim Hovey, its child star, and Jef! 
Chandler, Cecil Kellaway Richard 
Haydn, and Laraine Day, who ar 
grown-up, that it is virtually impos 
sible to care at all whether Tiny Tim 
ever persuades his advertising-execu 
tive mother to marry artist Chandler, 
another pipe-sucking type. 
International, 


Universal- 


THE CREAT LOCOMOTIVE CHASE, de 
spite its silent-movie serial title, is a 
lively account of some twenty or so 
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Union spies who steal a train right in 
the middle of Confederate territory to 
cripple the South’s vital military trans- 
port system. Produced by Walt Disney, 
this adventure piece is attractively 
mounted in CinemaScope and color, 
well-written, and convincingly acted 
by Fess Parker, Jeffrey Hunter, John 
Lupton, and a cast of rugged soldier 
types who throw themselves so en- 
thusiastically into the high-voltage 
shenanigans that you and the kids will 
have quite a rollicking good time. 
Buena Vista. 


. . * * 
TELEVISION has 


script writers, 
come to 


produced its own 
many of whom have 
prominence principally be- 
cause of their prolific output for the 
medium and for several contributions 
which have on occasion elevated the 
stature of TV drama to a distinguished 
level. Names like Reginald Rose, Gore 
Vidal, Paddy Chayefsky, and Rod 
Serling spring to the forefront. What 
incites this consideration of televi- 
sion’s most expensive and adept prac- 
titioners is Mr. Serling’s recent drama, 


Noon on Doomsday, which was put on 
by the U. S. Steel people. 

In looking over the body of work 
of these well-paid script-writers, I am 
struck by the fact that, in several in- 
stances, they have labored so resolutely 


in the name of the “sick” school of 
drama which, on stage, finds its juici- 
est flowering in the work of Tennessee 
Williams, Jane Bowles, William Inge, 
etc., those who are almost exclusively 
concerned with psychoneurotics and 
who suffer from assorted 
maladies of the soul and spirit. The 
popularity of the misfits both in the 
theater and TV is a mystifying one and 
represents an unhealthy preoccupa- 
tion with sex and psychopathic mis- 
behavior. The most reasonable ex- 
planation for such goings-on is quite 
often attributed to a lack of love on 
the home front. Apparently there is no 
drama in sane, ordinary, well-adjusted 
human beings any more. Mr. Chayef- 
sky’s “little” people, the misfits who 
inhabit the lower regions of the Bronx, 
Mr. Serling’s twisted introverts, Mr. 
Rose’s rebellious outcasts are all 
crowding the TV dials week after 
week. 


deviates 


But in considering the work of Mr. 
Serling and Mr. Chayefsky, especially, 
one finds that neither of them is pre- 
cisely an accomplished artist. Mr. 
Serling likes to poke about in the re- 
gions of moral responsibility as he did 
in Patterns, The Rack, and Noon on 
Doomsday and yet he is not an awfully 
perceptive writer. He stirs up the 
coals, fans up a few flames, and then 
politely walks away from the embers 
without coming to grips with his ma- 
terial. Somehow, expertly arranged 
as his plays are, he leaves the audi- 
ence vaguely disturbed but not wholly 
satisfied. 

Mr. Chayefsky, on the other hand, is 
a surface observer, terribly bound up 
in trivia. Of his plays, perhaps Marty 
came nearest to grappling with reality 
and meeting it face to face. Loneliness 
is, after all, universal and in the in- 
articulate, bewildered Bronx butcher, 
he met the challenge head on and cre- 
ated a character whose outlook was 
positive rather than the negative, 
downbeat one of his fellow practi- 
tioners. His people in The Catered Af- 
fair are again Catholics, a sphere 
which Mr. Chayefsky has studied care- 
fully without ever getting beneath the 
epidermis. One suspects that Mr. 
Chayefsky is not really interested in 
them as Catholics, but merely as a form 
of middle-class life which is only now 
reaching its ultimate superficial ex- 
ploitation in his plays. He is fascinated 
by them because they are “little” peo- 
ple, preoccupied with “little” things 
(which, naturally, results in “little” 
dramas) and the fact that they are 
Catholics is just so much “detail” deco- 
ration. I wonder what he could do 
with a play about well-to-do, well-ad- 
justed Catholics since his knowledge 
of them is so grazing. 

Anyway, in Mr. Serling’s drama, 
Noon on Doomsday, the opening se- 
quences were promising. A jury in a 
cliquy small town had acquitted the 
local bully who had, in a drunken rage, 
killed a mild-mannered storekeeper, a 
foreigner. The verdict was rendered 
as such because the boy was a local 
citizen and there was a hint that in- 
fluences from outside the town, from a 
nasty old place called New York, were 
plugging for a fairer verdict. For an 
hour, the characters in Mr. Serling’s 
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play batted around ideas of justice and 
prejudice, all very neatly set up, while 
one or two of the localities piped up 
in favor of honesty and integrity. In 
the end, the townsfolk were compelled 
to admit to themselves that the boy 
was a bad number and that, in their 
fierce inbreeding, they had let him ofl 
scot-free. Everything added up to the 
required number of climaxes, but what 
was really said came to virtually noth- 
ing. Mr. Serling had stirred up his 
customary coals and then tiptoed away 
from the smoldering pile. Good actors, 
of course, helped to disguise the fact 
that there was much less here than met 
the eye. 

If Chayefsky, Serling and Company 
want to go on poking around inside 
‘little’ people with their problems, 
aspirations and _ frustrations, they 
should do a thorough job on them in- 
stead of this sugar-tongs technique 
which is both condescending and dis- 
honest. 


PRODUCER’S SHOWCASE covered it- 
self with glory a few weeks ago with 
a workmanlike adaptation of Sinclair 


Lewis's Dodsworth which had already 
been converted into a stage version by 


the late Sidney Howard some years 
ago. In general I approach these TV 
presentations of well-known theater 
pieces with some trepidation because 
of the fact that they are too often re- 
workings of dramas which we know 
too well from having seen them before 
and because, to date, television has 
rarely improved on the original. But, 
since Mr. Howard’s breakdown of the 
rambling Lewis novel had fallen more 
or less naturally into a series of indi- 
vidual scenes, with much change of 
landscape, the task of fitting in these 
vignettes in the life of Sam and Fran 
Dodsworth was not disastrous on TY. 
Because of the construction of the play, 
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it was not hard to find convenient mo- 
ments for station breaks and, whatever 
had to be hacked away in the inter- 
ests of time, did not leave awkward 
gaps in the continuity. 

Also, it was extremely wise to have 
left the story in period—1933, roughly 

since the problem of Mr. Lewis’s 
heroine—her panic at growing old 
is no longer such a pressing one since 
the advent of the glamorous grand- 
mothers. A quarter-century ago, the 
transition from youth to graceful mid- 
dle age must have panicked many a 
well-groomed matron turning forty. 
By updating the whole story and per- 
haps having the Dodsworths cross the 
ocean by plane instead of steamer, the 
drama would have lost its point and 
in a tightly-packed BOAC craft Fran 
would hardly have had the unlimited 
opportunity for her shipboard flirta- 
tions which were her undoing. 

In a role which I had thought no one 
but Walter Huston could ever really 
do, Fredric March once more proved 
that he is quite probably the finest 
actor we have around. Mr. March is so 
versatile, so able to work completely 
into whatever character he is playing, 
that he inspires complete confidence 
in his audience. They know by now 
that, whenever he is on hand, they 
can expect only the best acting, and in 
Dodsworth March did not disappoint. 
Unfortunately, the same could not be 
said for Claire Trevor who somehow 
missed the urgency and panic which 
should have been such an essential 
part of Fran’s butterfly personality. 
Miss Trevor was good, but Mr. March 
just kept acting rings around her and 
there wasn’t anything she could do 
about it. Producer’s Showcase still 
comes off as the most generally suc- 
cessful of the spectacular presenta- 
tions with which TV has been experi- 
menting these past two years or so. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


WAITING FOR GODOT. — Vaudeville, 
dying or dead for over three decades, 
now has the laugh on us. Not only has 
vaudeville come back to the theater 
through the front door but it has been 
heralded as food for intellectuals! “1 
expect only the intelligent to support 
my latest production,” said Michael 
Myerberg. Bert Lahr, who stepped into 
vaudeville at fifteen, is the center of it 
all, replete with the old-time string- 
tied baggy pants, with the double- 
takes, the tired feet and the patter 
that circles back to nowhere. “Let’s 
begin all over again,” says Lahr as 
Gogo. “It will pass the time,” agrees 
Didi of the moldy silk hat and antique 
“tails.” “Time till pass anyway,” re- 
turns Gogo. 

It is Bert Lahr and E. G. Marshall as 
Gogo and Didi who do the waiting 
and who supply action for the patter 
as they sit on top of a barren hill with 
one little dead tree. The partners have 
an appointment with Godot—why is 
immaterial—but they know that what 
he can offer them will change every- 
thing. When he sends a message by a 
small shepherd that it must be tomor- 
row, they return the next evening. By 
that time the little dead tree has shot 
forth three very green leaves and the 
stir they cause in the audience proves 
that the audience must consist of intel- 
lectuals. 

A bizarre interruption occurs in Act 
I when a wisp of a footman with elf 
locks of white hair and a rope around 
his neck, wavers in with two big bags 
and a whole stage length of rope be- 
tween him and his owner, a circus 
ringmaster with his long whip. The 
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socio-political aspect of this “tragi- 
comedy” then becomes apparent. The 
Big Boss sits himself on the small pos- 
sibly portable chair and eats a full 
meal, throwing the bones to Gogo. 
Meanwhile the cringing footman sways 
under the weight of the luggage but has 
enough venom to kick Gogo. When 
Boss Pozzo agrees to show Didi and 
Gogo his retainer’s tricks, the emaci 
ated Lucky does a dizzy dance, then 
launches into a frantic flurry of words, 
enunciated with great conviction and 
no meaning. Pozzo is off to sell Lucky 
at the Fair but when they return in 
Act II, Pozzo is blind and Lucky is 
dumb. Gogo and Didi decide to re 
turn next evening to meet Godot. Man's 
hope is eternal. 

One mention of Christ is made when 
Didi tells Gogo about the Good Thief 
and says he is puzzled because the 
Thief is only mentioned in one of the 
Gospels. What does that mean? “That 
it isn’t true,” says Gogo. (Of course 
St. John was the only eyewitness 
among the evangelists but how right it 
seems that it would have been Our 
Lady who treasured the incident and 
told it to St. Luke.) 

Samuel Beckett has set his allegory 
on a country road and has named his 
clowns, Estragon (Gogo), Vladimir 
(Didi), Pozzo and Lucky which suc- 
cessfully neutralizes the nationalities 
A hint of imagination in the patter 
raises it above the ordinary; somehow 
or other, the suspense of the vigil is 
sustained. “What are we waiting for?” 
“We're waiting for Godot.” A heavy 
burden, lightly accepted, is placed 
upon the actors. Bert Lahr’s timing is 
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so precise that the house responds to 
him as one man. E. G. Marshall is the 
super-stooge. Kurt Kasznar makes his 
noisy autocrat, complacently and 
suavely outrageous. As for Lucky, it 
seemed impossible to believe that any 
actor could be of such leaf-like ana- 
tomy. He is Alvin Epstein who ap- 
peared here with Marcel Marceau and 
as the Fool in King Lear. Mr. Epstein’s 
performance as Lucky is the 
most eccentric and accomplished to 
be seen. 

And what is the lure of clowning on 
which Mr. Beckett relies so stoutly? 
Its appeal is to man’s elementary re 
sponses. A clown, on the stage or the 
tanbark, is an uninhibited being who 
never conceals his natural feelings and 
elicits like responses. What a comfort 
it is for an intellectual to be invited 
now to enjoy high level clowning with 
the liberal excuse of an idea behind it. 
There are still the green leaves on the 
tree when we leave Didi and Gogo,—-Aft 
the Golden. 


one of 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY.—Sum- 
mer is in the air without the impend- 
ing autumn chill of Chekhov. In his 
novel, Fathers and Sons, Turgenev 
showed the impact of the younger 
generation, but in this charming com- 
edy he has looked at Russian country 
life with an affectionately cosmopoli- 
tan perspective and given us a pastel- 
colored picture of the older generation 
with its yet untrammeled traditions. 
His characters as gentlefolk have in- 
stinctive deference for the rights of 
others. When Natalia’s husband says 
to his old friend, Rakitin, “My dear 
fellow, aren’t you becoming a little 
too attentive to my wife?’ Rakitin 
takes his leave that same day although 
he had been expressly invited to amuse 
his young hostess. Turgenev happened 
to know all too well Kakitin’s dilemma 
for Turgenev himself loved unsuccess 
fully a lady who kept him enthralled 
for life. Poor Rakitin! 

Life in the old country-house with 
Yslaev and Natalia, their little boy and 
his German tutor, Yslaev’s mother and 
her companion and Vera, Natalia’s 
ward, might have pursued its quiet 
rhythm interminably with Rakitin en- 
tertaining Natalia while Yslaev built 
dams on the farm if only Natalia had 
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not engaged a new tutor. He turned 
out to be a very good-looking young 
man with a bashful manner whose per- 
sonality was dynamic. 

The great difference between Eng- 
land and Russian country life seems to 
be that none of the English ladies of 
former generations complain of being 
bored. The Jane Austen ladies had 
their harps, their drawing boards and 
diaries and their curates but Russian 
ladies, on larger estates with fewer 
neighbors and no curates, suffered 
continual ennui. Natalia was becoming 
dreadfully bored with poor Rakitin’s 
devotion when she saw the tutor and 
was swamped in a delicious wave of 
romanticism. Unfortunately Vera was 
so much nearer his age that Natalia 
abetted the Doctor in his scheme to 
marry Vera to an aging landowner 
Sentiment becomes so infectious that 
the Doctor proposes to the companion 
Then Rakitin departs, the tutor finds 
his position untenable; the idyl is 
over. The rueful Natalia returns to 
her yawns and her husband to 
dam. 

In 1930, Mamoulian directed A 
Month in the Country for the Theater 
Guild with Nazimova, full of billowing 
grace and caprice as Natalia. Dudley 
Digges was the doctor, Elliot Cabot, 
Rakitin and Alexander Kirkland, the 
tutor. Michael Redgrave, the present 
director, has preserved the delight of 
that occasion. Uta Hagen as Natalia 
has surprising suppleness and humor; 
Alexander Scourby is properly pol 
ished and wryly amusing as Rakitin; 
Luther Adler, much bewhiskered, had 
great fun with the outspoken doctor 
and Michael Strong is unaffected and 
attractive as the tutor. In the bit part 
of the bridegroom bumpkin, Martin 
Wolfson emulates Henry Travers. Al 
vin Colt’s costumes have hoop-skirted 
elegance while Klaus Holm’s imagina- 
tive set with its old rose background 
and Imperial Eagles implies the mod 
ernity of Turgenev’s treatment of Time 
Past. The new translation by Emlyn 
Williams, is pleasantly idiomatic but 
is guilty of such misuse of our lan 
guage as “frightened of”; “older than 
me.” 

The Phoenix Theater is to be con- 
gratulated on their choice of Tur- 
genev as well as the production. 


his 
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BALLET THEATER. — How much en- 
chantment is in the name! Yet only 
fifteen years ago Ballet Theater could 
barely fill a theater when now it can 
crowd the Metropolitan. Eighteen 
years ago it was also difficult to con- 
vince anyone that ballet was really 
ballet unless it was Russian, and in 
deference to this cult Markova and 
Dolin adopted alien names but An- 
thony Tudor, Jerome Robbins, Agnes 
de Mille, Hugh Laing, Harold Lang, 
Nora Kaye, Janet Reed, Roselle High- 
tower, Lucia Chase have made their 
names famous in American ballet; their 
repertoire including the range from 
the syncopation of Fancy Free and 
Wild West of Billy the Kid to the 
poetry of Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet; 
the tense drama of Pillar of Fire and 
Fall River Legend; the pure classicism 
of Les Sylphides and Giselle. 

The latest ballet this season is Of 
fenbach in the Underworld or Le Bar 
du Cancan created by Anthony Tudor 
with décor by René Bouche. The scene 
is a café in the Paris of the 1870's fre- 
quented by the ladies so popular with 
Toulouse-Lautrec and very discreetly 


listed as “local ladies” in the program 


Before a vast mirror in front of her bar 
sits the small black figure of Madame 
la Patronne. An Artist is drawing her 
little daughter before the guests arrive. 
The first to come are some debutantes, 
demurely veiled, then the “local la- 
dies” and with a flourish, His Im- 
perial Excellency in full dress. The 
ladies crowd about him until the Oper- 
etta Star pushes them aside and claims 
her Prince but her eye is also on the 
Artist and she is further agitated when 
a Young Officer appears. The issues 
become confused and the Prince chal- 
lenges the Officer while all the local 
ladies rush to interfere. In the general 
melee, the Patronne crawls out from 
the bottom of the heap. Then sud- 
denly it is closing time. The guests 
depart. The Patronne shoo’s her little 
daughter back to bed and the waiters, 
defying sanitary regulations, curl up 
on the tables. 

With the gay Offenbach score, the 
Lautrec colors of the clever décor and 
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costumes, the wit and polish of the 
accomplished company, Tudor’s ballet 
is a delightful bit of nonsense with 
Hugh Laing as the Artist, Kriza, very 
funny as the Prince, Nora Kaye devas- 
tating as the Star and charming Sonia 
Arova as the superior cocotte. 

Very interesting, too was Giselle 
with Roselle Hightower appearing for 
the first time as the peasant girl with 
Erik Bruhn, both superb artists. Lupe 
Serrano also surpassed herself as the 
Queen of the Willis. The Ballet Theater 
is reaching maturity, proudly. Look 
for it on tour. 


THE KING AND I.—There are few 
scenes in musical comedy more allur- 
ing than the entrance of the royal 
Siamese children as they kowtow to 
the King when summoned to meet thei: 
new English governess. Though con- 
siderably than the sixty-seven 
acknowledged by the King, enough 
royal children appeared in this City 
Center revival to agreeably fill the 
stage and enough of the original 
Siamese costumes survived the road 
tours to fill the eye with soft colors 
against the Jo Mielziner backgrounds 
The traveling dress — such a perishable 
one of billowing gray for Miss Jan 
Clayton was palpably new and became 
her well as she sang “I Whistle a 
Happy Tune” with her little boy. Miss 
Clayton, sang Julie in Carousel 
has a melodious voice and made clear 
the inflexible will that lurked 
her gentle ways. 

The King, who found his match in 
this demure Victorian lady, looked this 
time rather like a sturdy Elizabethan 
in Eastern guise, as Zachary Scott ob- 
jected to shaving his head for a three 
weeks’ engagement and wore a pointed 
beard. His despot, however, had 
plenty of virility. Mr. Scott also was 
successful in his first singing role 
Christine Mathews from the road com- 
pany sang appealingly as Tuptim. The 
memory of Gertrude Lawrence and Yul 
Brynner which will always float 
through The King and I endear it the 
more to the public who must be very 
grateful to City Center for the revival. 
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NOVELS 


THE MANDARINS 

by Simone de Beauvoir 

World. %6.00 
“Surviving one’s own life,” Anne re- 
flects, “is quite comfortable, after all.” 
Her remark, in context, refers to one’s 
personal, rather than political, life. 
Yet the political lives of the major 
characters of this lengthy narrative 
are similar examples of existentialist 
“survival.” Almost all of the characters 
in The Mandarins inhabit the political 


realm. For Henri, novelist and play- 
wright and hero of the Resistance, 
Russia was “a corner of the earth to- 


ward which mankind could turn with 
a little confidence.” During the course 
of these events (immediately following 
the liberation of Paris in 1944) this 
confidence perceptibly lessens; if one 
cannot embrace the right, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to “kiss the feet 
of murderers.” 

Counterpoint to the political di- 
lemma seen here is a sexual one. Once 
again “the only time problems are 
capable of solution is when they don’t 
arise.” But in the free, complex world 
in which the characters of The Man- 
darins move, problems always arise. 
Anne’s daughter, Nadine, has an affair 
with Henri so that she can get away 
to Portugal. Previously Nadine gave 
herself with abandon to Americans so 
that she could forget a lover killed by 
the Germans. Henri has the complex 
problem of lying in court to save his 
current mistress, a former collabora- 
tor. Anne has to go to Chicago and 
then Mexico, it is argued, to find 
her womanly self which had been 
atrophied by years as a professional 
psychiatrist and by marriage to an el- 
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derly husband. Not only are the scenes 
of illicit love justified by “romantic” 
philosophy; they are occasionally of 
an incredible crudeness and brutality. 

For its picture of French intellec- 
tuals and the climate created by those 
who write books and edit magazines, 
The Mandarins is a significant book, 
but its significance is reportorial and 


superficial, not artistic or profound. 
GIRL IN MAY 

by Bruce Marshall 

Houghton Mifflin. %3.00 
It was perhaps inevitable that when 
Mr. Marshall acted on the suggestion 


that he write a love story, it should 
turn out like Girl in May. For Girl in 
May is vintage Marshall, droll and in- 
cisive at once, definitely Scots in its 
setting, and universal in its humor and 
pathos. And a love story about the 
daughter of an Episcopalian canon and 
a young student who would later be 
come a Catholic and a bishop, would 
not occur to most novelists. 

A very effective and charming story 


it is under Mr. Marshall’s light and 
friendly touch. Bumpie, the ardent 
young girl, and the diffident future 


Duncan Soutar, are a likeable 
pair. Their ingenuity, particularly 
hers, in planning meetings; their in 
nocent, but highly reckless, scrapes 
make for mounting interest. And once 
again Mr. Marshall’s almost total recall 
of the slang and attitudes of World 
War I days provides a fascinating 
backdrop. He has great fun, too, with 
the differences between kirk, chapel, 
and church. 
the book is Bumpie’s father, 
Dunwoodie. The Canon 


bishop, 


But the real triumph of 
Canon 
(“Turfy” to 
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his friends because he is such a duffer 
at golf) is a wonderful person, a 
saintly man, human, sensitive, close to 
being a bore, and yet with prope: 
pride. His eager conversations about 
theological points long since forgotten 
by everyone else are delightfully 
handled. In the epilogue Bishop Soutar 
says a prayer for the late Canon, now 
priest forever, for “Turfy must have 
been ordained by God Himself, reach- 
ing down from heaven.” 


OH, THE FAMILY 

by Clare Simon 

Coward-McCann. $3.50 
Miss Simon presents a leisurely, in- 
conclusive family portrait in this lei- 
surely (but rather short), inconclusive 
book. The Carlings are English, Cath- 
olics, and aristocrats. The father is 
a writer who has romantically decided 
to “go back to the land.” But Edmund 
Carling only plays at being a farmer; 
he is irritatingly absent-minded and 
inadequate. The brunt of the work 
falls upon his daughter, Jocelyn, the 
only girl in the family, and upon 
Patrick, a gloomy Irish hired hand. 
One of the Carling sons is a painter, 
another is a reporter for a Catholic 
paper. There are two boys of prep 
school age, usually off harrassing their 
Dominican preceptors. 

The journalist son arrives at the 
farm with the prim young woman he 
intends to marry. (Oddly enough, she 
is called “Patricia” on the dust jacket, 
but her name is Anna throughout the 
book.) In no time at all Anna falls in 
love with Anthony, the artist; she 
nearly has to drown herself to make 
the switch. The book is made up of 
numerous deft scenes (separated from 
one another by rows of asterisks); the 
characters ramble about being kind or 
curt to one another. Jocelyn has a 
brief, disastrous affair with the world- 
weary Gerald, and is jilted. The closest 
Miss Simon comes to making a point 
is her observation that in the pattern 
of life one person often uses another 
“merely as an instrument to waken.” 
A series of near disasters at farming 
finally wakens Edmund Carling to the 
realization that the Carlings can never 
be gentlemen farmers; then the whole 
tenuous fabric of their lives together 
breaks up. Oh, The Family is a book 


Soul of Christ 
Meditations on the Anima Christi 


By John H. Collins, $.J.—The author applies the 
celebrated Ignation second method of prayer to 
the Anima Christi and weaves fruitful and far 
reaching considerations into the framework of 
the traditional prayer. Solid, affective, practical, 
the treatment combines an ease of method with 


rich sources of effective spirituality $2.50 


Jesus the Saviour 


By Father James, O.F.M.Cap.—-With philo 
sophical insight and persuasion the author 
shows God's relations with men and His crown 
ing attribute of mercy in sending His Son to 
redeem mankind. Based on the doctrine of St 
Thomas, this is an incisive treatment of the inner 
significance of the principal events in the life 


of Christ. $2.50 


The Blessed Sacrament and the Mass 


By St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. with notes by Rev 
F. O'Neill ——- Gleaned from the monumental 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, these selec 
tions provide in handy, compact form the teach 
ing of the Angelic Doctor on the Eucharist and 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass $2.75 


A Retreat with Our Lady 


By Ch. Polloi-—A study of the theological virtues 
as exemplified in the life of Our Lady. Since 


Mary is the most pure mirror of the divine Per 
fection, one can find no shorter or simpler way 
of becoming more Christiike than by imitating 
her virtues and asking her help in carrying out 
our resolutions $1.50 
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of rare perception and vitality for all 
its thematic vagueness—perhaps b« 
cause of it. Readers who despair of 
ever meeting with life’s dignity and 
richness of character in a contempo- 
rary novel may well wish to read this 
one, 


THE JUDAS FIGURES 

by Audrey Erskine Lindop 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75 
Although it is not billed as such, The 
Judas Figures is a direct and delibera- 
tive sequel to the author’s earlier novel 
The Singer Not the Song. Since this 
reviewer read the earlier book, he is 
not the best judge of what the unpre- 
pared reader would find puzzling and 
elusive here, but it would seem that it 
stands up pretty well by itself. For one 
thing, this new novel tells basically the 
same story as before, with a partly new 
set of characters. 

In the earlier book the Mexican vil- 
lage of Quantano was terrorized by a 
local bad man known, appropriately, 
as Malo. Malo was killed in the first 
book, but his spirit lives on. In fact 
Malo’s spirit, for the benefit of the 
superstitious, is invoked by Vito, his 
successor. Fighting the good fight once 
more is Father Keogh (from the first 
book), assisted by a new curate. Vito 
is subtler than Malo was, but his sys 
tem of indirect taxation results in just 
as much murder and mayhem as Malo’: 
ever did. The young girl who fell 
hopelessly in love with Father Keogh 
(as venerable father image) is back 
again; so is Sam the bartender, an 
American clown who calls everyone 
“Mac” and clutters up the scene gen 
erally. In some ways The Judas Fig 
ures is the better book; it’s less pre- 
tentious, for one thing. It’s a little 
disturbing, though, to find at the end 
that this, too, may have a sequel; Quan 
tano, carefully, has not been entirely 
purged of evil. 


A FOREST OF TIGERS 

by Robert Shaplen 

Knopf. $3.95 
Indo-China was, a half decade ago, 
one of the “indefinite countries,” as a 
character describes it here. It was then 
“a time for the generous to be daring.” 
The lack of daring, indeed of elemen- 
tary common sense, in the American 
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officials on the 
patient scrutiny in Mi Shaplen’s 
thoughtful, eminently knowledgeable 
pages. Certain, not all, Americans are 
seen as short-sighted. His Adam Patch 
is a far cry from Mr. Graham Greene's 
Alden Pyle in The Quiet American. Al 
though for some Americans in the book 
“what went on outside remained a 
travelogue,” others are deeply and con- 
structively committed. 

In a situation fraught 
threat and attraction of the 
nist mesh” and where the fighting 
“moves like a great stain,” official 
American timidity strengthens the 
French, and ultimately the Communist, 
hand. With a slow intricacy Mr. Shap- 
len sets his complicated scene of at- 
mosphere and intrigue. The Vietnam- 
ese kill one another, the French spy 
on one another, and the Americans 
obstruct one another. The central inci- 
dent in the book concerns the mys- 
terious (and never fully explained) 
activities of a Vietnamese doctor who 
wanders into Saigon from the Commu- 
nist north. The doctor is ambiguously 
slain near the American consulate, and 
as a consequence Adam Patch, the 
protagonist, who has been fighting so 
valiantly against “the neutrality of 
procrastination,” is recalled from 
Vietnam. Although this book is much 
fairer than The Quiet American, one 
misses Mr. Greene’s memorable over- 
simplifications when enmeshed in Mr. 
Shaplen’s complicated, topical allu- 
sions. At times it is hard to see the 
forest for the individual tigers. 
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ALL HONORABLE MEN 

by David Karp 

Knopf. $3.95 
1/1 Honorable Men is a solemn indict- 
ment of the non-liberals of this world. 
Communists (that is the big, non- 
liberal ones) and capitalists are, it 
appears, inevitably sinister, but lib- 
erals—a term never defined nor even 
cogently described here—are not. Of 
Dr. Milo Burney, the chief liberal of 
the book, we are told: “he wanted a 
saint’s life—not Saint Dogma—Saint 
Reason.” Life in the contemporary 
climate is considerably complicated 
by the fact that although ordinary 
sinners fare well (and illicit affairs are 
here considered part of the normal, 
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idmirable pattern), the political sin 
“hounded to death or worse.” 
Dr. Burney, made head of an insti 
tute for research in American civiliza- 
tion, finds that one of his prospective 
appointees, a Dr. Ness, has past ‘ 
soon called 
member of 
retired general, 
“investigate” 


wire-tapping 


ners are 


‘asso 
into 
Burney’s 
hires 
Dr. Ness 

and other de 
sefore he’s through, Dr. Burney 
(poor Ness is hounded into suicide) 
has the “stench” and 
cruelty” of loyalty investiga 
tions. The investigators and those who 
iid them or believe in them “barely 
merit the title of human beings.” They 
have, Dr. Burney elegantly explains, 
“turned American life into a jungle.” 
Later on in the same exchange he tips 
his fine liberal hand in defending the 
Popular Front of the thirties: “Don’t 
tell me that the Communists sabotaged 
it. That doesn’t interest me. What was 
wrong with the spirit it showed?’ 
It should be added that all the 
acters in the book, liberals and 
erals alike, remain stiff cutouts 
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question (A 
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ON A DARKLING PLAIN 
by Clifford Irving 
Putnam $3.75 

Fletch, one of 

women in 

large 


the modern 
novel about 
university, 
youth, 


youne 
life in a 
“made the 
moved into the 
security, charm, 
resigned philosophy 
Fletch did it by 
affairs at college and 

Then she capped it all by 
blind drunk, to her death. 
The education of the perpetual 
idolescents in Mr first novel 
does but 
the meaning of things, 
turns out to be 
must give 


this 
secular 
beyond 

country, 


grade 
next where 
sophistication, 
the 


having hopeless 


were banners ‘ 
ifterward 
driving, 

other 
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not end quite so drastically; 
search for 


their 
formal 
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and 
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informal, 
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thor 


ness 


marks for his earnest 
a certain grim realism; he 
“retake,” though, on the 
book’s pretentious display of what pur- 
ports to be high-minded and “roman 
tic’ adultery. (The book contains a 
curious note for the observer of 
temporary 


passing 
and 
merits a 


con 
mores: the characters have 
multitudinous affairs apparently be 
they believe in marriage as a 
permanent thing.) Mr. Irving tells his 
story of the young who “escape” from 
i world without value in a prose as 
crass and undistinguished as the book’s 
‘resigned philosophy.” 


cause 


WITH BOTH EYES OPEN 
by Paul Hyde Bonner 
Scribner. $2.75 

Hlere is a very short 


117 
been 


novel pages 

which one had longer 
Mr. Bonner gives us a lady-or-the-tiget 
situation and then refuses to open the 
final door. Some will be flat 
tered, others perhaps greatly irritated 
it such cavalier treatment. 

This Anthony Gay 
lord, a American of middle 
years, has recently become a widower 
Ile goes to Scotland to do some shoot 
ing. Scotland is selected because he 
ind Emily, his late wife, had not gone 
there together. His 
therapy is gradually 
it least newly 
meets Lady 
Emily is a 


wishes 


readers 


is the situation 
wealthy 


self-determined 
undermined, o1 
channeled, when he 
Emily Carter-Owen. Lady 
widow; she was, in fact 
twice widowed under conditions many 
people consider highly suspicious 
When Lady Emily (a much better shot 
by the way, than the late Emily 
lord) America, a 
former 
would 


Gay 
Zossiping 
and, one 

Andrew 
marrying 


comes to 
suitor suddenly 
suspiciously 


decision about 


dies 
say, 
comes to a 
her ladyship 

What 
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NALGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT’ 
by Trevor Huddleston, c.1 
Doubleday. 83.75 

Huddleston, the 

Anglican Community 

in South 
the rac 


lrevor 
the 
urrection 

a book on 
country 


Provincial of 
of the Res 
Africa, has written 

ial problem in that 
intensely personal 
He frankly states 

to avoid the most common 


which is 
sincere and biased 
“TI shall try 
ind persistent error in all such assess 
the attempt to be impartial.” 
He openly the South African 
Government of a methodical and inten 
‘ive drive for a racially segregated 
state or as it is known, ‘apartheid,’ the 
separate development of the non-white 
peoples. He the government 
of so planning its society as to main 
tain within its borders White Su 
premacy for all time. 

The author presents a case in which 
two million whites dominate thirteen 
million blacks. He insists that Africans 
are condemned to lives of frustration 
and to the contempt of those who treat 
them not as humans but as a labor 
“Labour is labour; it is not hu 
man if it is black.” During his twelve 
vears in a Johannesburg slum, the au 
was always deeply engaged and 
actively committed to the African 
Alwavs throughout the book is 
his expressed identify 
myself with the African people in their 
struggle for human rights and free 
dom ; 


accuses 


accuses 


force 


thor 


couse 


desire to 


Huddleston illustrates from his own 
experience the conditions under which 
Africans must live. He explains the 
restrictions such as pass-laws; the 
African 
regard his 
home as permanent; the Bantu Educa 
tion Act which is committed to the aim 
that no African be fitted for more than 
the stripping from the 
Africans of most of the cultural ameni 


steps taken to ensure that no 


outside the reserves, can 


ment il labor 4 


ties in sports and music, 


His ‘ hapter on the Tsotsi or terror 


ist juvenile delinquent is a good analy 

is of the reasons why the African 
outh in towns and cities gone 
bad. The Tsotsi, he claims, is the re 
ult of a rotten social order. “There i 
no place,” says Dr. Verwoerd of the 
South African Cabinet, “for the native 
(African) in European (White) society 
the level of certain forms of 
labour.” With no future, no possibili 
ties of fulfillment, the Tsotsi is the su 
preme symbol of “a society that 
not care.” 


have 


above 


The book has a very high moral 
religious tone and Huddleston con 
stantly holds that the policy which re 
gards the African as “dirty, 
able and, above all, unseen” 


undesir 
is basically 


sub-Christian and that it inherently e» 
presses a blasphemy; that it 


violate 
human rights based on the nature of 
man and the nature of God. He poses 
the question: “What is the function of 
the Christian Church?” In so doing he 
takes to task all Christian 
in South Africa for their “failure” to 
right their defective understanding of 
charity which, he says, is allowed full 
sway “as long as the 
cruelty is directed at some one 
He strongly objects to the policy of 
viewing the native as an abstraction 
ind not as a child of God. He hold 
that the Christian community is being 
lashed to pieces in the interests of a 
racial ideology 

Many things can be 
against this book. There will be many 
will claim that over 
drawn; that he selects the worst case 
and presents them as typical; that th 
case of South Africa is uniquely com 
that one cannot judge his 
clusions unless one has spent years in 
South Africa himself. 

Mr. Eric Louw, South Min 
ister of External Affairs, assailed 
the book as * distorted and untruth 
ful Yet, when a lived 


! 0 closely to 


churches 


injustice and 


else 


said for and 


who his case is 


plex; con 


African 


has 


man has 


many vears and so 
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suffering and injustice as Huddleston, 
inevitably one would expect him to 
make a slashing attack on a policy 
which brutalizes those he loves. 

For those who know little about the 
position of the South African native, 
this is a most interesting book. Gen 
erally, Huddleston writes in a gentle 
and moving way. His solution for the 
terrible problem facing the people of 
South Africa is the radical and Chris 
tian Simply stated, it is the an- 
swer to the question: “Who is my 


tr 


one, 


neighbor 
JAMES LLoyp, C. S. P. 


THEY SAW HIS GLORY 
by Maisie Ward 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
rhe distinguished 
man’s 


New 


daughter of 


has 


given us 
popular books of 
She 
one which will appeal to a 


great biographer 
and widely 
importance. 


earlier 
great now presents 
narrowe! 
circle, yet may, by competent judges, 
be regarded as her best. It reflects in 
tensive study of the consult 
ing of outstanding experts, and much 
intelligent summarizing and comment 
ing. Helpful supplementary aids are 
suggested to the reader, among them: 
1 Harmony of the Gospels; the Knox 
the entire Bible; the West- 
minster version of the New Testament; 
and that amazingly valuable book, 
1 Catholic Commentary on Holy Scrip 
lure, first published in 1953. 

An indication of the spirit in which 
knotty problems have been approached 
may be gathered from the author's 
comment on the distinguished Domini 


sources, 


version of 


can, Pére Lagrange, of whom she says, 
“Words fail me in writing of that great 
man Posterity may well put his 
work very that of St. Jerome in 
width of knowledge ind 
in far Outsick 
the Church Lagrange’s work is utilized 
by the best modern 

rhe inspiration to write the 
came in doubt, 
thor’s own youthful struggles, tempera 
and 
referred in her 


near 
and vision 


reaching consequences 


criticism.’ 
book 
part, no from the au 


mental theological, to which she 
autobiographical 
contribution to the collection, Born 
Catholics; and from her experi 
ence during her long, apostolic career 
with the Catholic Evidence Guild. The 


practical value of her chapters lies in 


has 


also 
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their demonstration that acquaintance 
with the character and teachings of 
Our Lord is the path to close union 
with God. Possibly readers who pos- 
sess no more than average education 
will not get full value from these pages; 
and this suggests the comment that a 
compendium which would not be 
hard to make might serve an im 
measurably larger circle. 
JosepH McSorwey, C.S.P. 


HENRY ADAMS 

by Elizabeth Stevenson 

Vacmillan, $6.00 
{ popular reference work characte 
izes The Education of Henry Adams 
that greatest of American autobiogra 
phies and one of the most seminal 
books of this half century, as “fiction- 
alized autobiography.” In it Henry 
Adams successfully erected a stylized 
wall between himself and posterity, 
and thereby gave license and employ 
ment to biographers. Although 
have been several excellent 
a non-fictionalized 
decade, Miss Stevenson is the first to 
attempt a full-length portrait 

By his middle years Adams had 
hammered his life, like the speaker in 
Yeats’ poem, into a Byzantine inhu 
manity. Miss Stevenson’s achievement 
is to show in friendly, interested 
fashion and without awe what his 
daily life was like, how he appeared to 
his friends, and what his intellectual 
pursuits were This book (as do 
Adams’ own collected letters) qualifies 
considerably the armor of skepticism 
ind irony with which Adams clad him 
self in the Education. And Miss Ste 
skillfully fills in the vears 
the twenty ollicial 
wife’s death— of 
intense intellectual life 
Adams was 47, his 


there 
studies of 
Adams in the past 


venson 
vears of silence 
follow ing his 


and of 


travel 
When 
wife died tragically 
own hand, and his life took on 
i tone of deeper mordancy then. At 57 
“bowled over” by the great 
cathedrals of France, and his life took 
on a new tone, one he did not 


by het 


he was 


lose in 


had to 


the more 
live 

A man thwarted by the 
the Gilded Aa 
of public 
dential 
compassed in 


than two decades he 
ttandards of 
the life 


two 


from living 
service of his presi 
Adams en 
totality of 


Henry 
hi ; books thre 


ancestors, 
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American experience, from the eigh- 
teenth-century world of his family 
background to our atomic world of 
which he was the first terrible prophet. 
Miss Stevenson has tackled a formid 
able job with outstanding success; she 
has rescued Henry Adams from his 
own misrepresentations and in doing 
so, has presented a many-toned, con- 
vincing portrait Ritey HuGHes. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE 
by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Sheed & Ward. %3.50 

The French title of this book was 

Méditation sur I’Eglise, but the English 

title describes it well. Father de Lu- 

bac’s splendid book requires careful 
reading, and it will be read and re-read 
with profit. It gives an enlighten- 
ing analysis of the notion of the Mys 
tical Body, warning against the “dan- 
erous distinction between the visible 

Church and the Mystical Body of 

Christ.” It points out that a certain 

confidence and detachment are part of 

the Catholic spirit, so that we should 
be on guard against two temptations: 
one, to identify our cause with that of 
the Church so totally as to end by 
equating the Church’s cause with our 
own, the order of things which is 
familiar to us, and by which we live; 
and two, the opposite temptation of 
criticism in which sterile complaining 
puts a bad construction on everything 
because of loss or diminishing of con 
fidence in the Church. 

The author reminds us, “It is 


CHURCH 


pos 


sible that there may be many things in 


the human 
which 


context of the Church 
deceive us. And it is possible 
that we may be profoundly misundet 
within her, without the thing 
being our fault . the trial may be 
all the heavier if it comes not from 
personal ill-will, but from a situation 
which may appear to be impossible of 
solution However, we should be 
glad before the Father who seeth in 
secret for participating thus in that 
veritatis unitas which we ask for all 
on Good Friday.” 

The ninth chapter, on the Church 
and Our Lady, is the most splendid 
of all. Starting from a statement by 
Karl Barth, prominent Protestant theo- 
logian, Father de Lubac shows that 
neither Our Lady nor the Church in 


stood 
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any way whatsoever replaces the hu- 
manity of Christ, but that rather they 
are the indispensable guarantee of the 
importance of the Incarnation. These 
two Catholic truths delimit the subor- 
dinate but real and vital part played 
therein by human action. Just as the 
maternal function of Mary is to give 
the God-Man to the world, so the ma- 
ternal function of the Church is to give 
us Christ, the Head, Sacrifice and Food 
of the members of His Mystical Body. 
Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 


CRITICAL APPROACHES TO 
LITERATURE 

by David Daiches 

Prentice-Hall. 36.50 
Both to the novice and to the informed 
reader, David Daiches’ latest volume 
offers a welcome guide through what 
has at times seemed the trackless 
vasteland of literary criticism. As the 
preface states, this is neither a com- 
plete history of criticism nor an an- 
thology of significant critical works, 
but simply a consideration, first, of 
how various critics have answered the 
question, “What is the nature of im 
aginative literature; what is its use 
and value?” and, secondly, of the dif 
ferent ways in which specific pieces 
of literature have been evaluated. A 
third section takes up those fields of 
inquiry where criticism touches other 
intellectual disciplines such as scholar- 
ship, psychology and sociology. 

Within this modest framework, D1 
Daiches has managed to present one 
of the most illuminating accounts yet 
to appear of this highly complex sub- 
ject. An eminent critic himself, he has 
no axe to grind for any particular 
method, and so remains 
scrupulously fair to all those dis- 
cussed, pointing out with appropriate 
documentation both the values and the 
weaknesses of each critical approach 

“All criticism is tentative, partial, 
oblique,” he concludes; “it can never 
be a complete and wholly satisfactory 
description of what takes 
the work of art...A 
without a fully 


school or 


place in 
literary critic 
developed technique 
of suggestion is like a music critic 
trained only in acoustics. To the 
reader wearied of little magazine 
critiques in which every work is 
“fraught” with “cogent tensions,” “am- 
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bivalent dichotomies of texture” o1 


other fashionable jargon, Dr. Daiches’ 


lucid, readable prose is particularly 
refreshing Rooer B. DooLey. 


THE PITIFUL AND THE PROUD 

by Carl T. Rowan 

Random House. $5.00 
AS I SEE INDIA 

by Robert Trumbull 

Sloane. $4.00 
Having been requested by our State 
Department to explain democrati« 
ideals to the people of several Asiatic 
countries, Mr. Rowan effected clos« 
contact there, both with the upper 
classes and with the man on the street 
He gives us the impression that the 
evils prevalent in India are practically 
ineradicable; and although he believes 
in the need for a campaign to diminish 
over-population by the policy of con 
traception, he doubts that the program 
could be made effective. He omits 
comments on many things which 
vould seem to deserve attention; but 
on the other hand he includes a good 
deal that might better have been 
omitted. He records his hearty dis 
like of President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
Vietnam, alludes several times to the 
fact that he is a Catholic, calls him 
unqualified as a leader, prudish, stub 
born, an introverted egotist; and lhe 
adds apparently as a disqualifica 
tion that he practices chastity Phe 
book contains a surprisingly large 
number of references to Senator Jo 
seph McCarthy who, in the eyes of 
the author, is a demagogue,” a “scoun- 
drel,” a “disgrace to the Senate and 
American democracy.” We find no 
criticism of Alger Hiss, or of Harry 
Dexter White, or of the Rosenbergs; 
and no praise is given to any anti 
Communist. More than one reader will 
close this volume convinced that it 
author does not possibly cannot 
write objectively. 

The second book named above is 
smaller than Mr. Rowan’s volume, but 
much more reliable. Mr Trumbull 
well known correspondent of the Neu 
York Times, comments upon what he 
saw and heard during seven years 
spent in India. The book contains sev 
eral interesting maps, one of which 
gives India’s population as more than 
$56,000,006, including 9,000,000 Chris 
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tians, half of whom are Roman Catho 
lics. The Church has many Indian 
priests, and a number of Indian bish 
ops and one Indian Cardinal, Arch 
bishop Gracias of Bombay. 

JosepH McSoruey, C.S.P. 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL 

by Thomas A. Dooley, M.D. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. %3.50 
This is the story of a Navy doctor, not 
yet twenty-eight years of age, sent to 
Indo-China to care for hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who fled from 
their homeland after the destruction 
of Dien Bien Phu. More than half a 
million of them came into his hands to 
be fed, clothed, and cared for medic 
ally, and then shipped south to Saigon 
There were men, women and children, 
victims of unspeakable atrocities, in 
many cases suffering from strange dis 
eases of which he hardly knew the 
name. Officially he was provided with 
supplies that were absurdly inade 
quate; but unoflicially he succeeded, 
by one means or another, in obtaining 
from nearby depots what he needed 
for his patients. His combination of 
skill, sympathy, and heroism won the 
steadily rising esteem of his associates 
the gratitude and affection of his help 
less patients. He does not say this in 
so many words; but it is all plainly 
there for anyone who reads between 
the lines of his simple narrative. He 
publishes the book in order that we, 
who live comfortably at home, may be 
awakened to what has been happen 
ing on our far-away frontiers. Once 
discharged from the hospital, into 
which he had been finally forced as a 
patient, he devoted himself to making 
the American public aware of what 
he had seen. 

His book attracted immediate atten 
tion and was rated high enough to be 
given twenty-five pages in the Reader's 
Digest of April, 1956. Normal human 
beings will react to the story with 
deep emotion, quite possibly with 
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tears. The naive, straightforward «ac 
count displays a rare union of intelli 


gence and resourcefulness. His cour- 


age goes to the verge of recklessness 
and even beyond that point when only 
his own life or reputation is endang 
JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 
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DIRECTIONS IN CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICISM AND LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

by James Craig La Driere 

Bruce. $2.75 
his brief book presents the substance 
of a lecture delivered at Marquette Uni 
versity by a leading scholar and pro- 
fessor of English at Catholic Uni- 
versity. Criticism to Professor La 
Driere, it develops, is an austere, not 
a popular, thing; it is a “form of think 
ing.” The author is out of patience 
with those who would “democratize” 
the mode of criticism into becoming 
“the simply altruistic one of assisting 
less competent minds.” 

Academic critics should not be 
afraid, it is argued here, to talk only 
to one another; “immersion” in a lit 
erary work is not their business; it is 
rather “to come to terms with experi 
ence of it in a distinct cognition which 
itself requires to be made intelligible 
in a distinet discourse.” Without such 
“dialectical exchange” among the ex- 
perts, criticism will merely be con 
descending chitchat, or antiquarian 
ism, or the elevation of a single 
method or approach into a_ value 
which masquerades as all value. This 
book calls for the recognition of three 
grades of critic: the scientist or 
scholar who demonstrates; the jour 
nalist (the book reviewer?) who as- 
serts or persuades; and “the critic in 
the middle band” who mediates be- 
tween the scholar and the layman 
And it sees that, even in this age of 
criticism, much remains to be done 
before criticism’s “venture of know 
will have fulfilled itself. 

Ritey HuGHes. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST, by Geoffrey 
Graystone, S.M. (Sheed & Ward 
$2.50). Father Graystone presents an 
excellent summary of the history, or 
ganization and doctrine of the Qumran 
sect to which the Dead Sea Scrolls be 
longed. In three chapters the author 
discusses the community that origin 
ally owned them, surveys the organi- 
zation and practices of the community, 
and gives a comparison of theology; 
angelology, eschatology, the two spir 
its and the two ways; the Holy Spirit, 
Jesus and the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness. It has been suggested that Our 
Saviour was “an extraordinary re-in 
carnation of the ‘Master of Righteous 
ness’; but Father Graystone rightly 
savs that a glance at the reading of the 
published translation is enough to re 
fute that idea. Readers will remember 
the advance chapter of Father Gray 
stone’s book as it appeared recently 
in the April Prue CATHOLic 
WorLp 

THE LIFE OF 
by Theodore 
“4 S50) 
of Henry VIII, Queen Mary, 
Elizabeth and Cromwell, Dr 
was already 


issue of 


THOMAS CRANMER, 
Maynard (Regnery 


Having published biographies 


Queen 
Maynard 
in possession of a glitter 
background for latest of his 
books He deals here with Cran 
mer, the complex, changeable, twice 
married Archbishop of Canterbury, ec 
clesiastical head of the new-born Eng 
lish Church who, after vain efforts to 
save his life by repeated recantations 
of his from the Catholic 
Church, became, in spite of himself 
Anglicanism’s most 
tvr during Queen 
bibliographic al 
selects 


ing 
forty 


this 


apostasy 


conspicuous mar 
Mary’s reign. In a 
preface, Dr. Maynard 
as Cranmer’s two best biogra 
Henry John Todd of the early 
nineteenth century, and A. F. Pollard 
of the twentieth. Belloc is classified as 
monstrously unfair.’ Sixteenth-cen 
tury England provides many interest 
ing events colorful 
\A hiic h ire put to 


phers 


ina char 
good use in 
this entertaining book. However, com 
ments on the physical aspects of Henry 
VIII's amatory activities make the 
story an unlikely choice for public 
reading in religious houses 


Various 
acters 


THE EISENHOWER YEARS, by Rich 
ard H. Rovere (Farrar, Straus & Cud 
ahy. $4.50). This book—the cover of 
which bears a picture of the Capitol 
veering strongly to the left consists 
of some forty comments on events that 
occurred between May, 1950 and De 
cember, 1955. They deal with situa 
tions as they were developing; and this 
method of approach enables us not 
only to note the author’s views on 
many important issues, but also to ap 
praise his political foresight. Although 
less than enthusiastic about Mr. Eisen- 
hower, he holds the curious belief that 
American prestige is as high today 
as at any time in the last six or 
seven years. The Eisenhower regime 
he thinks, is on the whole much like 
the Truman administration. Mr. Dulles 
is regarded as unstable and self-con 
tradictory, Nixon is classified as «a 
politician employing an advertising 
man’s methods. The author speaks un 
fairly and scornfully of Senator Me 
Carthy; he directs a half-sneer at J 
Edgar Hoover; and in general he i 
less concerned with the threat of com 
munism than with the great evil done 
by anti-Communists. On the whole this 
is not a very illuminating book. 

FISENHOWER THE PRESIDENT, by 
Marlo J. Pusey (Macmillan. $3.75) 
With the cooperation of the White 
House, Mr. Pusey, Associate Editor 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, undertook to 
President’s policies 
work, and to describe 
him. We read that the Eisen 
form “a bouvant, for 
and fruitful 
Eisenhower's 
high in the 
it already is in our 
Nevertheless “various weaknesses in 
the Defense Department remain un 
corrected”: agriculture is still a “dark 
area in the economic spectrum”; 
the final decision in the 
over TWA reflects no great 
the President or on 


appraise the 
and method of 
the men who 
guide 
hower years 
ward-moving, 
and that 


period” 
‘will 
world a 


standing 
political 
military 


he as 


history 


and 
controversy 
credit on 
Sherman Adams 
“second most powerful man in Wash 
ington.” Eisenhower's choice of Earl 
Warren as Chief Justice of the United 
States “illustrates the trend of hi 
thinking.” 
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Civil War, by 
Lo, 


Robert FE. 
sjurke Davi 
46.00). If 
duced a 


Lee and the 
(Rinehart & 
country 
plumed knight in 
armor, it was surely the 
is the subject of this book 
stain shield; 


unless 


oul ever pro 


white hin 


ing man who 
There was 
and 
faced 


number 


no upon his 
defeated 

an adversary fat 
lle makes one 
youth by hasty 
fight giant his 
sessed of unlimited resources 
at the 


would 


he Na 


never by 


when 
Superior 


think of 


in 
a high spirited 
forced 
with a 


friends into a 


twice SIZ pos 

Bitterly 
beginning 
lead to ce 
Southerner hould 
duty Many did not 
President Davis of the Confed 
eracy gave Lee less than complete trust 
and support. 

Mr. Burke Davis, who is an old hand 
at writing American 
a deeply interesting account 
from Arlington 
pomattox in 1865, 
title a nickname (identical with that 
earned by Rommel in North Africa 
three quarters of a century later), be 
making breath-taking 
so often handled his inferior 

he could literally 
intent of the enemy. The author 
ments his story abundantly, handling 
his material well, and mingling human 
interest with technical detail so skill 
fully that story-loving readers will be 
delighted. He has written a fine book 
on a great man who lived and fought 
in our country’s most tragic days. In 
cidentally, thoughts of the Civil Was 
recall to the Paulist Fathers the inter 
esting fact that their first 
included a Union veteran 
had been imprisoned in Richmond and 
a Confederate veteran who had 
imprisoned in New York 

THE CATHOLIC COMPANION TO 
THE BIBLE, edited by Ralph L. Woods 
(Lippincott. $3.95). This is a treas 
ury of comment on the Word of God 
from Deuteronomy to Daniel-Rops. It 
is arranged in three 
Old Testament, New 
wishes that it had an 
tate immediate reference 
valuable selections. 

FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA 
Walker, by MacKinley 
University Press 
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The Amazing Story of 


So, (O , 
Wt. Germaine 


By Msg 


Pope Gregory XVI called 
Germaine “The Saint We 
Need” and Pope Pius 1X 
added, “Go to Germaine.” 
Once you come to know 
this lovely girl, you will 
never be able to get her out 
of your mind—or your 
heart. 

Order the remarkable story 
of St. Germaine today. 45 
pages, single copy only1Sc. ¢ 
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OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JoHn J. Keatine, C.S.P 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests secking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in 


struction of individuals or inquiry classes 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 


illustrations. 


Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 


leaflets for distribution among inquirers, One 


set of 24 folders for $1.25 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Accredited liberal arts college for women 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for wt newer | and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted % the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary 
Early application advised 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
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Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 
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Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
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Conducted by the 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 


points on the Island. 
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Sexton Spices 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
tandards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
ind is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca 
on is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
s conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 
ize of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tlan Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
ollie boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 


them for success in entering college 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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The Paulist Fathers 


—An American Vocation 


To convert America for Christ is the hope and 
aim of the Paulist Fathers. Founded almost 
100 years ago, these modern American Mis- 
sionaries have taken a leading role in the con- 
vert movement. By word, through the Press, 
over Radio and on Television they bring the 


message of Christ to their fellow Americans. 
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Satner 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular suurce-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 


nlo six languages 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 


received during a period of some fifty years 


50c¢ a single copy 
$10.00 the 100 postpaid 
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